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ENNUYEE. 


BY ALBERT RUSSELL. 


He was lying on the sofa, this languid giant, § coaches abroad, and railroads at home, been 
with his coat off, his handsome head pillowed ; dragged from ruin to gallery, and from moun- 
on his arms crossed under it, and his slippered ; tain top to valley, bored to death over paint- 
feet, elevated on the arm of said sofa, on a level $ ings, stunned with foreign music, danced, sang, 
with his head. The day was one in early spring, ; flirted, and lived at least three fast lives, and 
and the bright coal fire that filled the room with } here I am at thirty, dlase, sleepy, and philoso- 
its ruddy light, was not out of season nor place. $ phical, letting the world pitch ahead in its own 
I had been writing at a table near the window, } absurd head- over-heels way, and bothering my 
being that most ‘‘put upon” of all mortals, re- : mind about nothing and nobody.” 
porter for a daily paper, but the light faded | “But, Charley——” 
away, and the point of my pen threatening to: 3. Now don’t, my dear boy.. I know all you 
meander into all sorts of vagaries in the dark, $ are going to say. I ought to be philanthropic, _ 
I threw it aside, and crossed ihe room to draw } > but it is easier to give a beggar five dollars than 

-up a seat beside Charley. His tall, powerful § to poke into all the blind alleys in town to see 
figure looked like the model for a sleeping Her- $ if he is a deserving object; I ought to take an 
cules, as it lay in unconscious easy lines of: interest in politics, but I can’t for my life find 
grace on the crimson-covered sofa; his bold, } out the proper card to trump; I ought, in short, 

. handsome features, shaded by crisp, short curls 3 to be anything in the world but the lazy, use- 
of dark brown; his long, black eyelashes lying ; less, indolent sinner that I am; but also, in 
now on his cheek, were each and all perfect in } short, I can’t, so there’s the end of it.” 

their beauty, and I longed for the impulse that I abandoned the field, as I always did, afier 
would throw the fire of action and resolution $ such remonstrances, silenced, but not convinced. 
into this grand form and noble brain. $I did so love this dear cousin and friend, knew 

“Charley, old fellow!” so well the fund of good undeveloped in his na- 

He opened his great brown eyes, and looked : ture, that it grieved me to the heart to see his 
sleepily at me. 3 ; talents, education, and master intellect rusting 

“Have yomactually finished that everlasting § in his inert frame. Yet I waited, not over pa- 
frowning and pen scratching?” he asked, his $ 3 ; tiently I confess, for the enthusiasm that would 
ringing, clear tones shaded by the drawl of} rouse all his dormant powers into action. 
habit. ‘Why don’t you take life easy, Al?” : It came. It is a true story I am chronicling, 

‘Because I can’t! It is all very well for you, $an@ I write on to the end. 
lord of countless money-bags, to lie half-asleep;; ‘Al, old boy!” he said to me, in his Inzy, 
but I must work there.” ° drawling tones, one short week later, ‘‘don’t 

‘Nonsense! as if all I own was not yours.” § you want to go South in my company?” 

“To turn the question tabls. Why don’t you; “What?” 
quit this lazy, easy life, and do something?” { ‘You see those rogues there have got Sumter, 

“There is nothing to do!” and he yawned ; and I’ve a notion I should like soldiering, so I 
and stretched his great lazy limbs, as if the} have applied for a commission in cavalry, and, 
mere act of breathing was a tiresome effort. : if you like, will make you my first lieutenant.” 

“Find something!” I was too much astonished to reply: 

‘“‘What’s the use? I’ve been everywhere, and; “Come,” he said, taking my pen away, then, 
actually passed a perfect martyrdom of stage-} with an abrupt change, he suddenly bent down 
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840 MY BROTHER. 








and looked with his glorious eyes full of earnest ; beautiful as an avenging angel’s, these were 
feeling into my face, *‘ Albert, I have awakened : my beacons to this march of death. At a sma! 
up at last. God willing, my strength, his gift, : clearing he stopped, waited till the men formed 
shall be given for this dear counfry weeping 3 silently around him; then rising in his saddle, 
over its children’s treason.” He drew himself; he raised his right hand, armed with the heavy 
suddenly erect, ‘may my right arm wither at my $ sword, and in a voice clear, full, startling as a 
side when it refuses to hold the old flag aloft.” $ trumpet call, he gave the word, Charge!” 
The work of recruiting did not lag. We were § I kept close beside him. In the wild scene 
very busy, and the recruits poured in fast, yet $ of blood, the bitter carnage that followed, his 
in all the drill, all the excitement, Charley’s 3 ; tall figure, his clear voice, his sweeping strokes 
eyes never flashed again as they did in my dull § 3 of his powerful arm, were all my guides, my 
little office when he invited me to ‘join him.’ terrors. ‘If be falls!” The fear haunted me. 
He was always at his post, gentlemanly, well- ; His horse was killed, but he rose unburt to keep 
dressed, and lazy, taking all the difficulties of; his place a-foot, the roused lion, the hero of 
his new position with the same indifference that } that dreadful scene! Once, once only he fal- 
had characterized his whole life. His acquire- : tered. We were passing over the spot where 
ment of his new routine of duty was as easy as; the infantry had stood till driven back, and the 
his mastery of the accomplishments that made ; ground under our feet was strewn with the dead 
‘ his life so graceful and fascinating; and his } and dying. Charley was pressing onward, heed_ 
men, strange to say, fairly worshiped him. No} less of everything but the advancing enemy, 
crabbed officer of the corps was more rigid in} when a man, lying across his path, raised one 
his exaction of drill duty than this soft spoken § arm, and in a faint, dying voice, implored, 
Hercules; but his patience, his gentleness, and ‘For God’s sake, captain, don’t tread on me!” 
his care for the comfort of the boys were mar-} He was a-foot, and stooped to raise the suf- 
velous. ferer in his arms. The tears rained down his 
Never shall I forget his first battle. The com- } cheeks as the poor fellow’s head fell back, dead, 
pany had been seven months in weary inaction, “Albert! Albert! I cannot bear this!” he 
when we were called to service. We had been } cried, letting the body fall. In another moment 
back, a reserve guard, and the men, seated in $ he rallied and dashed forward again. One of 
stern, grim silence, waited, waited for the sum- : the riderless horses went past him in a mad 
mons to move. Charley and I, side by side, $ ; career of terror, and he was up and forward 
waited the word. One of the aids, riding rapidly $ § again. 
by us, spoke a few hurried words to the captain $ $ Then I missed him. Through all the rest of 
of company C—Charley. Without a word, he; that long day he was away from my side. In 
motioned his men to follow, and at a snail’s} the night search, lantern in hand, I trod over 
pace advanced on, on to the weak point in the the field searching, searching with trembling 
column of infantry facing us. Hidden some-3 frame and a sick heart. The rays fell at last 
what by the woods, obliged to ‘ride cautiously {on the noble features, the tall, grand figure, 
and softly, we moved forward. Charley’s eyes § the right arm that had so nobly upheld the 
fixed in a blaze of light, looking steadily for- $ country’s flag in that day’s perils. He lay still 
ward; Charley’s lips set in a smile of atraige : with the perfect features locked fast in the icy 
beauty; Charley’s pale face as stern, yet as clasp of death. >. 








MY BROTHER. 
BY L. J. DUNLAP. 


I stoop within thy chamber. Sad and lone The dust was on thy Bible. By that sign 
My footsteps echoed on the silent air. Memory bethought her—thou wert with the dead! 
No clasping hand met mine, no word of love 


Gréeted my car. Alas! thou wert tot there. Gone ere thy prime. Dead ere the hand of fame 


Had laid one laurel-leaf upon thy brow. 
Thy favorite pictures hung upon the walls; Stilled is the busy brain, the throbbing heart. 
Each well-loved volume lay upon its shelf; Where are thy hopes, and dreams, my brother, now? 
ne Hes angen ae rm if! I cannot look above. Father, my heart 
6 ina mes, Is cold and heavy in my aching breast. 


Alas! alas! thy couch was all unpressed, Bend down, and softly in my earth-duiled ear 
The heaped-up pillows knew no resting head. Whisper, “‘ He giveth his beloved rest.” 
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MRS. WELLFORD’S LESSON. 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


In an exceedingly comfortable and well-ap- ; riage-wheels disturbed the aristocratic stillness 
pointed room, being the second-story front of a : of the street; and going hastily to the window, 
spacious stone house in the neighborhood of Mrs. Wellford made a veil of the lace drapery, 
Fifth avenue, a lady was curled up on a rest- ‘ and quietly ensconced herself to watch the per- 
inviting lounge, with a Bible in her hand, and : formances at the opposite house. 

a prayer-book, and Manual of Devotion beside; It was an English basement—not nearly as 
her. She was tastefully and becomingly dressed } large as her own, but with an air of taste and 
—was, in the good old Scripture phrase, ‘plea- { < lightness about it—a sort of something that re- 
sant to look upon”—and her appearance was $ ‘minded one of an oriole’s nest. There were 
more youthful than her years, for she had: birds and flowers in the windows, and pretty 
reached the meridian of thirty. ‘tables and odd-looking chairs; nothing sub- 

She was just reading: “The cares of this} stantial, though—keeping house in such a 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke } domicil seemed very much like putting to sea 
the word, and he becometh unfruitful,”’ and { in a scallop-shell. 
here she paused and thought a little. She had} The first thing that Mrs. Wellford saw was 
lately been removed from the condition desived } a very pretty ‘‘turn out”—two splendid bay 
by Agur to the higher sphere of wealth and } S horses, and a gentleman in front—and a piece 
luxury; and thus far, at least, she had seen } of live ebony behind, who folded his arms com- 
nothing of the deceitfulness of riches. She ; placently with every appearance of having his 
looked back upon the plain, brick house, the ; master to drive him. The gentleman threw him 
unpretending menage of two servants, and her $ the reins and descended, just as the door of the 
one silk dress a year, without the slightest re-  basement-house opened, and a very sweet face, 
gret; and felt, perhaps, ‘‘more glad than thank- jin a white drawn bonnet, beamed an answering 
ful” that Mr. Wellford had invented that lucky 3 smile to the one that gleamed from the dark 
machine, so highly appreciated by Congress, : moustache. The young lady, who had heavy 
that it raised them at once to comparative ; waves of golden hair, and great, childish, blue 
wealth, and brought in an annual income that | eyes, looked about seventeen; but as she had 
was continually increased by later inventions. : ; been a wife and mother for some years past, it 

Ten years ago, when Miss Ellen Lampster, $ ’ was reasonable to conclude that she was some- 
one of the six or eight belles of a country town, } what older. 
married Egbert Wellford, the young engineer, 3 Two little cherub faces were pressed against 
and settled down in the brick house aforesaid, the glass of an upper window, calling out a 
she was prongunced by the old ladies to have : ; farewell to ‘“‘mamma’’—and gracefully kissing 
“done very well for herself’—in which deci- : H the tips of her fingers in answer, the lady gave 
sion she fully concurred. Now, however, brick § S her hand to the handsome gentleman in waiting, 
houses appeared in quite a different light—or : and stepped lightly into the carriage. Another 
rather, in no light at all, for they were thrown ; moment, and they were whirling rapidly off to- 
into the shade by brown stone fronts. And as $ ward Central Park. 

Mrs. Ellen gazed around her pleasant dressing. | Quite an every day affair it seemed that o 
room, that morning, and surveyed, with much } lady should take a quiet morning drive with a 
satisfaction, the soft carpet of erushed roses, ® gentleman who owned such a fine establishment, 
on a ground work of moss—the rich lace, and § S eveiPif be didn't happen to be her husband; 
rose-colored silk of the toilet table and cur- § ® but Mrs. Wellford thought differently, and her 
tains—the pretty book-rack, with its inviting 3 $ virtuous indignation vented itself very much in 
volumes—and all the comforts and luxuries col- § the following manner: 

lected there for her sole accommodation, she: ‘‘How perfectly shameless that little Mrs. 
found it more and more difficult to realize ‘the $ Beltable is! Going off, in broad daylight, with 
deceitfulne&s of riches.” that wretched man whom every one knows to 

In the midst of her reverie, a sound of car- 3 be one of the greatest roues in town! Ba had 
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blamed her, the night betore, | for sidindetang the ; Mrs. Beltable  natig 4 on the arm of her hand 
shades of evening for the same purpose; but some companion, and looking confidingly up in 
‘his face; while he bent down to her with the 


when people are determined to find fault, it is : 
impossible to please them.) Poor little chil- } look and manner that a man uses only toward 
dren! to have such a mother as that! What :.the woman whom he loves. Mrs. Wellford 
will become of et I wonder, left so much to ; figuratively gathered her skirts about her, and 
that French nurse? My heart quite aches for } assured herself that, if she knew Mrs. Beltable, 
them!” Mrs. Wellford had no children of her. ; ;she would never speak to her again after what 
own, and she longed to fold the little, deserted } she had seen that morning. But in New York 
Beltables to her sympathizing bosom. ‘Poor Sone never does know one’s opposite or next 
Mr. Beltable!”’ she continued, “I wonder if he ; door neighbor; and had it not been for her 


has any idea of what is going on, while he is 
busy in his gloomy law-office ?” 

Her sympathy being, by this time, quite ex- 
hausted, she returned to the lounge and finished 
her devotions with the verse: ‘‘Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

The season was May; the trees were covered 
with a delicate tracery of leaves that cast flicker- 
ing shadows on the pavement—and this, and } 
the bright, balmy air, reminded Mrs. Wellford 
of her carriage. It was ordered without delay; } 
and the lady sat indolently back on the well- } 
cushioned seat, watching the stream of human 
life that poured down in the direction of Stew- 
art’s. 

It seemed wonderful that all those magnifi- 
cently-appareled ladies, like ‘‘the cohorts all } 
gleaming in purple and gold,” 


all condoled with each other upon having 
‘‘positively nothing that was fit to be seen,” } 


and proceeded to look at some loves of lace § 


shawls just opened that morning. Mrs. Well- 


ford selected the most expensive ‘‘love,’’ to the ; 


tune of five hundred dollars—an exquisite lilac 
silk to wear with the shawl—and then went to 
Lawson’s, to procure an airy head-piece in lieu } 
of a bonnet, A sort of sea-foam arrangement § 
was declared a perfect match for the silk and } 
the lace; and in a species of ecstatic excite- 
ment at the idea of how well she would look in ? 
these new belongings, Mrs. Wellford ordered 
the coachman to drive to Central Park, and 
prepared to enjoy the delights of a little fresh ; 
air. 

The well-trained horses were walking slowly : 
along the nicely-graded walks, and Mrs. Well- 3 


ford was reflecting on the stupidity of such an 


excursion all by oneself, with no one to i part ; 
a tinge of excitement to the scene—when a } 
glimpse of two well known figures arrested her } 
attention, and she drove around where she } 
ceuld watch their movements to the greatest 
advantage. 

They had left the carriage some distance back } 
in the road, and were walking in the Ramble— 


should want ; 
anything further in the way of shopping; but $ 


> beauty and “goings on,” as the servants 
; phrased it, she would probably never have 
; been aware of Mrs. Beltable’s existence. 

; When Mrs. Wellford reached home, she found 
San invitation to a fete champetre at Mrs. Clove- 

’ ville Bay’s—a beautiful residence, with exten- 

; sive grounds, just a pleasant drive from the 
: city. Mrs. Cloveville Bay reposed on the very 
:top of the upper crust, and an invitation from 
j her was something worth having. It was an 
,event that had not hitherto come to Mrs. Well- 
‘ford; for, in spite of the carriage, and brown 
; stone front, she yet lacked the magic stamp of 
b Sehion, She was going through the process, 
however; and Mrs, Bay’s stylishly illegible note 
; seemed to give the finishing touch. 

: There was never any lack of conversation 
even at a ¢ete-a-tete dinner with Egbert ; 
that afternoon, between Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s 

‘attractions, and Mrs. Beltable’s iniquities, Mrs. 

$ Wellford’s volubility was quite wonderful. 

‘*What does her husband think of it?” said 
‘she. ‘I feel so sorry for him, poor man!” 

A slight smile hovered around Mr. Wellford’s 
well-cut mouth, as he replied: ‘I do not think 
‘he deserves your pity. If his wife is impru- 
‘dent, he has himself to blame for it. He is one 
of the greatest gamblers in town, and rarely 
, spends an evening at home.” 

Mrs. Wellford was silent for a moment; but 
presently she exclaimed, ‘“‘Thafmakes no dif- 
: ference at all in my opinion! A wife has her 
‘duty to perform, whatever her husband's con- 

‘duct may be. Nothing can excuse a woman's 
forgetting her self-respect so far as to permit a 
‘man to look at her as that man looks at Mrs. 
} Beltable.”’ 

‘“‘There are not many wives like you, Nellie,” 
;said her husband, kissing her with all the 
) warmth of ten years ago. ‘‘God bless you, 
’ darling!” and he was off almost before she 
, could control the tears that were swimming in 
If he only could spare a little more 


but on 


‘her eyes. 

{ time from that engrossing business, how plea- 
‘sant it would be! 

Mrs, Wellford heaved a sigh of resignation, 
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MRS. WELLFORD’S LESSON. 343 
as she unfolded the package containing .her ; fury, whose chief pleasure in life seems to be 
lilac silk and the love of a shawl, which had ; frightening unsuspecting female pedestrians. 
just been sent from Stewart's; and for the next ; The evilly-disposed fowl, who had wandered 
few days, her thoughts were quite occupied < out of his proper sphere, bestowed a most 
with visits to the dress-maker. The whole suit, : $ wicked side-look upon the lady, and, raising 
sea-foam bonnet and all, was so appropriate for § himself up in a formidable manner, uttered a 
the fete champetre, as a friend who dressed like ; diabolical noise that was answered by a scream 
a witch herself, and superintended the toilets } from Mrs. Wellford. 
of all her acquaintance, obligingly informed ; A gentleman came to the rescue, and the 
her. 3 : feathered biped retreated’ on the double quick. 

Egbert could not go to the fete—how could } : Mrs. Wellford thanked her defender in the most 
he be expected to spend such precious hours as 3 ‘ approved fashion, and they walked back to- 
these, ‘from three until ten” in amusement? ; gether to a gayer part of the grounds. The 
So, his wife went unattended, except by the ; gentleman was quite young, dressed in a fault- 
friend who had a seat in her carriage, and who 3 less suit of black, with lemon-colored gloves; 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of Mrs. $ sand there was nothing remarkable about him, 
Cloveville Bay—that is, she and Mrs. Bay ex- ; except that he had a very intellectual head and 
changed bits of pasteboard three times a year ; mouth. 
instead of once. $ Come, Philip, give an account of yourself,” 

Every one pronounced Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s ; said Mrs. Bay, graciously, as they approached 
grounds ‘‘a perfect fairy scene’”—though where ; that lady, who was surrounded by a bevy of 
they obtained their knowledge of that sort of 3 satellites. ‘*Where have you been?” 
prospect deponent saith not. Mrs. Berkle, Mrs. } ‘“‘Rescuing a distressed damsel,” was the 
Wellford’s companion, informed that lady that § $ laughing reply, ‘“‘from the attack of a fearful 
“she was looking sweetly ;” and it is painful ; monster.” 
to record that after this, the fair Ellen expe- 3 «The ‘distressed damsel,’ ” replied Mrs. Bay, 
rienced a truly feminine pleasure in the unre- { ‘‘is Mrs. Wellford, with whom I beg to make 
deemable ugliness of Mrs. Berkle. Mrs. Berkle, 3 you acquainted.” 
however, did not appear to be at all troubled? Mr. Philip Blakely bowed very low, and the 
by it, herself; ske was one of those women who color rose as brightly to Mrs. Wellford’s cheek 
seem fully persuaded that there is an inde- 2 2 as though she had been a girl of sixteen, Mr. 
seribable something about them that will over- ; : Blakely offered his arm, Mrs. Bay laughingly 
balance any amount of ugliness, or other defects : put her under his care, and the two were soon 
—and no one dared to gainsay it. She was of § walking quietly through the grounds, and talk- 
no particular age, neither young nor old; and 3 ing like old acquaintances. Mrs. Wellford, who 
she had an unlimited stock of confidence, which < found it very pleasant, timidly suggested that 
carried her undaunted through the most trying 3 Mr. Blakely should deposit her with her friend, 
scenes. She was called “clever” and ‘‘witty;” $ and bestow his attentions on the young ladies. 
but Mrs. Wellford sometimes thought she said $ **T suppose you mean the unmarried ladies,” 
very singular things—things that made her {returned Mr. Blakely, with happy emphasis. 
feel very mugh like blushing; but Mrs. Berkle § “If allowed to choose for myself, I shall re- 
declared that Americans were so dreadfully { main where I am, as I prefer the society of 
straight-laced and prudish, they really were; married ladies—provided they are not fat, fair, 
afraid to exercise the English tongue. Mrs. : and forty.” 

Berkle had usually a train of admirers in her Mrs. Wellford passed a very pleasant after- 
wake, some of them mere boys; and here again ; noon and evening, and when they took their 
she expatiated on the delights of foreign so-} seats again in the carriage, Mrs. Berkle ex- 
ciety, where women were not laid on the shelf § ; claimed, 

as soon as they were married, or elbowed out; ‘*Why, I’ve scarcely laid eyes on you all day! 
of the way by chits of girls. } Where have you been ?” 

Mrs. Wellford was soon separated from her; Mrs. Wellford was slightly embarrassed, and 
versatile friend, who was here and there and § her friend continued, with rather a loud laugh, 
everywhere at once, and, wandering dreamily ‘You'll do before long! What, with the entree 
in rather an unfrequented part of the grounds, } at Mrs. Cloveville Bay’s, and an attendant 
she came upon an adventure. S cavalier of your own, you'll pass muster any- 

In the first place, she came upon a turkey- ; s where! I advise you to beware, though, of 
gobbler—a fiendish combination of feathers and; Philip Blakely; he is an accomplished flirt.” 
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344 MRS. WELLFORD’S LESSON. 

Mrs. Wellford was as yet new to the ways of 3 two young people before folks.” He did speak 
‘“‘society.”” It was with a heightened color, $to his wife, and suggested that, perhaps, she 
therefore, that she replied, “It appears to me $ had better not dance any more. 
that [ have furnished no occasion for such re- 3 Mrs. Wellford’s first feeling was one of em- 
marks. I am perfectly willing to admit that 1 barrassment, her next. of indignation. ‘No 
have enjoyed the society of Mr. Blakely, who one but an old fogy would have made such o 
appears to be a well-intentioned, innocent doy, 3 remark, and she should treat it as it deserved, 
nothing more. You seem to forget that I am a} by paying no attention to it. If they had been 
married woman, some years his senior.” the only couple in the room who were waltzing, 

‘*Not in looks,” rejoined Mrs. Berkle, quickly. 3 it would have been a different matter; but when 
“‘T never saw you look so well as you do to-day. 3 they were kept in countenance by such a host 
What a lovely dress thatis! I heard Mrs. Clove- : of others, it was perfectly absurd. As long as 
ville Bay admiring it.” 3 waltzing was done in public, no harm could 

Mrs. Wellford reached her own door in a very 3 come of it.” 
good humor with herself and every one else. § This was aquotation from Mrs. Berkle; and Mr. 

““What sort of a time did you have, Nellie?” $ Wellford, silenced, but not convinced, balanced 
inquired Mr. Wellford, in rather a sleepy man- 3 his spoon on his coffee-eup, as he thought of 
ner, somewhere in the neighborhood of twelve, § various queer things that people would doubt- 
P. M. $ less do if they were only ‘kept in countenance 

“Oh! delightful!” replied his wife, with en-$ by a host of others.” 
thusiasm. ‘{ met such a nice boy there, Eg- Mrs. Wellford never went abroad ‘in full 
bert! You really must see him!” dress,” without a particularly well-selected bou- 

Mr. Wellford, as has already been intimated, 8 quet; not the gift of Mr. Wellford—he had no 
was sleepy, and, knowing Mrs. Wellford’s pen- ; time for such things; but she seemed to know 
chant fog pretty children, he set down the boy ¢ exactly where it came from. Of course, flowers 
in question as an attractive infant in short 3 for the flowers’ sake were no object to her; she 
skirts and long curls, and soon forgot that, and } could order them from Bridgeman’s, or Reid’s, 
all other remarks, in the land of dreams. ‘ whenever she chose; but it was pleasant to be 

Mrs. Wellford began to be ‘*gay.” She went ‘ remembered. 
to fetes, and parties, and matinees—*“ entertained” $ Philip Blakely was unfortunately an exceed- 
frequently—and found, somewhat to her sur- $ ingly interesting person; rather unpretending, 
prise, that her dancing days were not over. S perhaps, and unnoticeable in appearance, until 
Perhaps, like many others, she did not imagine 3 one caught the merry or reproachful look in his 
that those attentive partners had recollections : gray eyes, and the beautiful curve of the ex- 
and anticipations of champagne and oyster sup- : pressive mouth. He had a eleft chin, too, 
pers. But there was one, at least, of the gay $ which is particularly dangerous—and a gentle, 
throng who was uninfluenced by any such con-: unobtrusive manner, which is worse than a 
siderations. rattle-snake, because the latter plainly declares 

Society had taken to admiring Mrs. Wellford; : its intentions beforehand. His father was a 
and society, quite oblivious of the existence of $ physician of high standing, and Philip was 
a Mr. Wellford, had taken to coupling her name} capable of attaining eminence in»that or sny 
with that of Philip Blakely. Not that society $ other profession. But he was as indolent as a 
looked upon this as anything ‘‘morally wrong’ $ Louicsianian, and preferred living on his father’s 
—merely an innocent flirtation between an idle} reputation and money, dressing unexception- 
young man, and an equally idle married woman; ; ably, and ‘leading captive silly women,” who 
and Mr. Wellford was, of course, the last per-{ had nothing to do but to throw themselves un- 
son to hear of the thoughts or sayings of society { der his chariet-wheels. Mrs. Wellford *1ook 
on this topic. ‘an interest in him,” and talked to him about 

To be sure, one night of that succeeding win- : studying, and *‘making a name for himself;”’ in 
ter, when Mrs. Wellford, exceedingly airy and} answer to which he talked of a pain in his 
youthful, in a cloud of blue gauze, was whirl $ chest, and sent her another bouquet. 
ing around the room in the arms of Philip : She saw nothing improper in driving to the 
Blakely; and Mr. Wellford, who, by a sort of ; Central Park in her own carriage, with Philip 
miracle, happened to be present, regarding the } Blakely beside her, and had almost forgotten 
performance with rather a puzzled air, was ac- : Mrs. Beltable. There is no knowing how long 
custed by an elderly gentleman with some re-$ she might have gone on, had she not come so 
mark on “the desperate love-making of those ? near going off at a conversation she overheard, 
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MRS. WELLFORD’S LESSON. 345 
one evening, between the said Philip, and a ¢ some unexpected crops. The first gleaning came 
young lady, who, if Mrs. Berkle had had the § in the shape of a note, from a cousin, Minerva 

managing of her, would have been arrayed in ; 3 Sagely—a very rich and very disagreeable re- 
dimity, instead of tarleton, and locked in the 3 lative of Mr. Wellford’s, who had been married 
arms of Morpheus, in place of the more ques- at sixteen—for her money—spent her time in 
tionable arms in which she was permitted to}a nursery-wrapper, with ‘Hall’s Journal of 
make the circuit of the ball-room. The last} Health” at her elbow, and departed most un- 
arms from which she had emerged were those  ceremoniously from lecture-rooms, and public 
of Mr. Philip Blakely, and, in virtue of this } places, at the slightest approach, on the part 
privilege, they were now enjoying an animated of the speaker, to what she considered for- 
tete-a tete in a retired nook, which they imagined § ‘ bidden subjects. Cousin Minerva was severely 
no one had discovered but themselves. jand awfully virtuous—there, certainly, was no 

The sound of her own name silenced Mrs. i danger of any man’s approaching her with flirt- 
Wellford’s scruples, and she listened in breath- § : Sing intentions—and she always had the first 
less attention. The young lady was reproaching : s stone ready to throw at some more attractive 
the gentleman for fancied neglect. $ and less guarded sister. 

‘*T suppose,” she pouted, ‘‘that you are too; The epistle in question was written with 
much taken up with antiquated beauties, Mrs. § lemon-juice, and began by observing that no 
Wellford for instance, to bestow much of your $ woman who had the slightest respect for her- 
valuable time upon poor, little, insignificant ; self, or her husband, (interlined twice,) would 
me. J should think that married women would 3 be guilty of the sin of flirting; and it ended by 
prefer staying at home, and attending to their ¢ declining the pleasure of an expected visit from 
hushands, than making fools of themselves in ; Mrs. Wellford. 
this way. When J am married, I mean tore-: This was no disappointment, as the erring 
tire from the field and give others a chance.” : * lady was not partial to cousin Minerva; -but it 

Mr. Philip Blakely laughed quietly, and tried } ; was a sort of shock, coming on the heels of the 
to soothe the indignant damsel with compli- $ } previous shock; and when Mr. Wellford came 
ments. But she still pouted, and he continued, $ home to dinner, he found his wife curled up on 
insinuatingly, 3 ; the dressing-room lounge, with her face turned 

“Can I not pay an elderly lady”—his com- : to the wall, crying bitterly. 
panion was sixteen and a half—‘‘some little § Finally, with much penitence, and many sobs, 
attention, without being misconstrued in this} she made known the cause of her distress, and 
manner? It is the fashion, you know, to court } Mr. Wellford proceeded to administer comfort 
married women, particularly when they have $ by labeling cousin Minerva an old cat, Philip 
unexceptionable establishments, and unobtru- 3 Blakely a young scamp, and Ellen Wellford a 
sive barhanting but you must be convinced that sort of persecuted angel. But this she knew 
my heart she did not deserve, and, getting hysterically 

Whatever disclosure was about to be made overcome by her husband’s tender magnanimity, 
respecting that interesting portion of his ana- } she clung so tightly about his neck as almost to 
tomy was nipped in the bud by a half-scream } put an end to his valuable life by strangulation. 
from Miss Belle Rivers, who declared that she $ Finally she was persuaded to lay aside this boa- 
heard a rustling very near them. But Mrs. § constrictor phase, which was touching, but un- 
Wellford had made good her retreat, and all $ comfortable, and apply cold water to her eyes 
investigation was fruitless. : and cheeks. 

The next morning Mr. Philip Blakely was By way of changing the subject, Mr. Well- 
denied admittance to the drawing-room, where } ford said, pleasantly, ‘‘You must have had 
he was in the habit of lounging away some por- ‘ather a passion for bouquets, last winter, Nel- 
tion of every day; and, putting this and the Here is a bill from Pierre Didot, florist, 
rustling together, he arrived at the sage con- 3 for ‘ales hundred dollars.” 
clusion that it would be well to execute a half- “T never dealt with any such person!” ex- 
formed purpose of visiting Europe. After his $ claimed Mrs. Wellford, in great bewilderment. 
departure, his respectable papa, who had never § ‘‘There must be a mistake.” 
been romantic in his life, and was now past the Mr. Wellford called upon the worthy Pierre, 
lawful age for it, received various epistles on} who made up exquisite bouquets in a dingy 
his account, which he disposed of as he felt in- $ , S little cellar in Canal street, and was assured 
clined, ; S that the flowers were regularly ordered by 

It was harvest time, and Mrs. Wellford reaped ; a very nice young gentleman, and sent to 
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madame’s address. But the bill had been sent, knew what she was about, somebody else was 
to the very nice young gentleman’s father, who S in the brown-stone front, and she was in 9 
ordered it to be sent to Monsieur Wellford; s country mansion, many miles away. 
> 

and Monsieur Didot had no farther interest in; She never regretted the change, and she 
the affair, except to have the little account ° found plenty to do of the right sort of work, 
settled. § having had quite enough of the employment 

Mr. Wellford paid the bill, and returned to} that Satan provides for idle hands; and Mr. 
his wife, with a smile on his lips that was more : Wellford discovered, just in time, that the best 
expressive than words. The lady’s mortifica- 3 way of preventing outsiders from paying atten- 
tion was complete when she learned the truth, } tions to his wife was to be very attentive to ber 
and Mr. Wellford considered it a happy oppor- 2 himself. 
tunity to urge a plan at which he had been$ One day, the little children in the basement 
hinting vaguely, without success, for some time 3 house called ‘“*‘Mamma!” in vain—mamma never 
past. This was a speedy removal into the $ came; and now, Mrs. Wellford, at her devotions, 
country. He had had his eye on a desirable $ prays, instead of reads, the eighteen-hundred- 
place all winter, (what a sly way men have of 3 year-old petition: ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
doing things!) and before Mrs. Wellford quite ° tion.” 
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THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 


BY JAMES PARISH STELEE. 


I vert that thou art near, mother, 
When death abroad is spread ; 

Thy form seems with me, e’en among 
The dying and the dead! 

Thy voice comés to me with each breeze 
Thy smile where sunlight gleams; 

And through the night thy hand doth trace 
Bright visions in my dreams. 


This world is not so bad, mother, 
As some pretend to say; 

Tis good enough for him who tries 
To walk in virtue’s way— 

Who in his early days was taught, 
Sin’s beaten track to fear— 

Who has a pious mother’s words 
Still living in his ear. 
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Thou whisperest in mine ear, mother, Tis good enough for me, mother, 
When sins my path beset; Though cold and drear at times, 

And then I tear myself away, For memory takes thee with me through 
Without the least regret. All trials and all climes. 

Thy words, once spoken, ever kept, Thy voice comes to me with each breeze, 
Are priceless gems to me; Thy smite where sunlight gleams; 

My peace on earth, my hope in Heaven— And through the night thy hand doth trace 
T owe it all to thee, Bright visions in my dreams. 
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THE CHEERFUL-HEARTED. 
BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Wit every shade of care away, 
And every cup of sorrow— 

Though dark and drear the earth to-day, 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 

Then stifle every plaintive sigh, 
And banish all repining; 

Though clouds are floating in the sky, 
They hide a “silver lining.” 


For, oh! it bears a shining ray, 
If all knew how fo take it. 

Then fling each weight of care away, 
And every cup of sorrow— 

The sun that’s clouded in to-day, 
Will beam again to-morrow. 


Oh! bear in mind, when troubles rise, 
And shades of care are given, 

They’re only “blessings in disguise,” 
To lead us on to Heaven. 

Then let us bear a cheerful heart, 
When shadows gather o’er us— 

For shades of night will soon depart, 
And day will dawn before us. 


Oh! think not earth’s a dreary place, 
Devoid of every merit! 

For, oh! it wears a smiling face 
To a contented spirit. 

And think not life’s the cheerless way 
That some will daily make it; 
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COUNT TCHERKERNOZOFF. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 267. 


CHAPTER III. 

More than two weeks had passed, but the 
attractions of Newport were by no means 
diminished. Even the most restless pleasure- 
seekers appeared content to linger as long as ¢ hastily. 

_ there was any possible excuse for doing so, “I suppose you won't let him up?” 

and to counteract the beneficial effects of sea; ‘I am to see no one, you remember,” re- 
air and delightful weather, by every species of ‘ turned she, hesitating and coloring a little. 
dissipation that could suggest itself it to their § $ “But you might make an exception in bis 
languid imaginations. : favor,” 

Kate Paulding had been quite unwell for § ‘Don’t you think your intimacy with him a 
some time past; not confined to her bed, but 3 little unwise?” Kate asked. 
still suffering enough to make the bustle and; “Not a bit! He may be a Russian spy; but 
excitement unpleasant to her. ‘he is certainly a gentleman, and, as for vices, 

Always anxious to please her friend, Emily : he seems to have none. If he had, I don’t think 
Delancy had taken a small cottage, near Hun- 3 my morals are likely to be contaminated.” 
neman’s Hill, beyond the sights and sounds of 3 sy wish one knew ¥ 
which she had long been as weary as Kate was} ‘Oh! nonsense; who cares! Drop him, if 
now; and Mr. Delancy being absent upon some ; ; you like, when you leave here. Come, let me 
expedition, the aim of which was best known : 3 bring him up.” 
to himself, they prepared to make themselves ; ; ‘IT suppose you will have your own way, so 
comfortable. 3 31 may as well have the merit of consenting,” 

People would drive out to see them, that was ; ’ said Kate, glad to lay the responsibility upon 
Kate’s only affliction; but, of course, an heiress } his shoulders. 
could not be allowed to vegetate in complete | «Just as well,” said Manners, and off he 
retirement. Every man went to keep his own ; darted in search of hiscompanion. Kate heard 
cause good, and the women—perhaps because ; their steps and voices in the hall. She could 
the masculines did. not restrain the nervousness which made her 

But Kate, for a time, remained obstinately hands tremble over the embroidery they held; 
invisible. Emily was forced to make excuses ; but she felt vexed with herself for the weakness, 
for her and deliver pathetic messages, until she and determined to make amends by being ex- 
declared that nt charge of nei was ; ceedingly dignified. : : 
the most onerous task that ever devolved upon ; They came in—the Russian with his usual 
the shoulders of one unfortunate woman. :ealm demeanor a little disturbed—mere acting, 

Of course Will Manners saw his cousin every ; S perhaps, but exceedingly well done. Kate re- 
day; they were very much attached to each : : 3 ceived him with polite indifference, and listened 
other, and those who were only acquainted with $ S coldly to his few words of regret at her indis- 
the hard, worldly side of his character, would $ pesition. 
have been astonished could they have sounded ; ‘‘My cousin has taken possession of my 
the depth of his regard for Kate. x castle,” she said; ‘‘I shall consider you his 

The very first day he came he entered the $ $ guest, as I am forbidden to receive visitors.’ 
pretty little parlor ich was appropriated to} ‘‘I trust Mr. Manners has not committed an 
his cousin’s special use, and which Emily had ; indiscretion in bringing me up,” he replied, 
made so picturesque by a thousand little femi- s with such perfect courtesy that Kate colored 
nine arts, exclaiming, s for her own quick speech. 

“Upon my word, you look very charming} ‘‘Not a bit,” said Will; ‘she is, dying for 
here, and, better than all, so cool.” > human soviety—she is very glad to see both of 

“The reflection of your presence,” returned } us.” 


Kaie. 3 I fear you are too generous in allowing me 
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‘‘Don’t try to keep me,” he said, ‘‘for I have 
left our poor Russian kicking his heels in soli- 
tude in the hall—Emily is nowhere to be found.” 
‘‘She has gone out to drive,” said Kate, rather 
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the pleasure of being included in your wel-; ‘You see, count,” said Mrs. Delancy, ‘it will 
come,’’ returned the count, with a reproachful $ be a charity to accompany the unfortunate vic- 
look which quite made Kate forget her good : tim to duty.” 

resolutions. He bowed, but glanced toward Kate. It was 

“1 am very glad to see you,” she said, : perfectly apparent that he intended to have an 
frankly. ‘Please sit down and don’t pay any invitation from her lips. 
attention to my nervous ways; 1 am an invalid,; ‘You have promised to bring me to-morrow 
= know, and oy be indulged.” § those poems we were“speaking of,” she said; 

is face brightened immediately; and the re- } «*I cannot endure disappointment.” 
sult of Miss Kate’s wise reflections was, that He took his leave looking perfectly satisfied. 
when Emily returned, they were both still there, 3 “T suppose it isn’t right,” said Emily; ‘but, 
Will lounging over a new novel in the window- g upon my word, I like the man—he is charming 
seat, and the Russian talking to Kate, who }—what a pity they talk so about him!” 
appeared, for the time, to have forgotten her } «I shall lie down awhile,” said Kate; ‘I am 
languor and distaste for society. 3 very tired.” 

Manners clamored loudly for luncheon, and} Emily covered her up on the sofa and left her 
refused to leave the house till he had it, so the to sleep quietly; but I am afraid slumber did 
meal was served in Kate’s boudoir; and while 3 not come very near. The music of that voice 
the four sat over it merry and content, at least } was ringing in her heart—the mournful light of 
half a dozen white lies were charged upon the : those eyes looked into her own, and she lay 
souls of the poor servants, who were instructed 3 there so lost that she was unconscious of her 
to say to all visitors that Miss Paulding was too $ dream. 
unwell to see any one, and Mrs. Delancy en-} Poor Kate! it was hard that after passing 
gaged in attending upon her. $ through so many seasons unscathed, she should 

Emily was pleased with the count herself, ; be in danger of yielding to a sentiment which, 
and although she had the same suspicions as ?in all probability, would lead to unhappiness, 
Kate, she could not help enjoying the morning, } both to herself and her friends. She had been 
all the more, perhaps, because no one would be $ too secure in her strength, and the most alarm- 
the wiser. : ing sign was, that she did not at all understand 

Manners was in his gayest spirits, but when $ the extent of her present weakness. 
he could retreat to his book again he did; and} The next day, the count made his appearance 

. ‘ 
as Emily went up to see her boy, Kate and the; with Manners. The same result ensued, with 
count were again left to entertain each other. {the addition that this time while Will watched 

Sitting in the window with the book before: from the windows for a presence which he 
his face, Will Manners was apparently absorbed : would not have acknowledged, the Russian read 
in its contents; but he turned the pages at rare $ to Kate the passionate measures of an Italian 
intervals, and at last allowed it to fall from his $ poet, and added to the fervor of the strains by 
hand. He had just seen Col. Leslie and Juliet } the language of his eyes. 

Ransom ride past; the only resource the volume § So on for the next day, and the next, until 

afforded him after that, was the mutilating of it * Kate looked for the visit as one of the regular 

to so frightful a degree, while fancying that he $ oceurrences of the morning, and would have 
S 

had the gallant Englishman by the ears, that § been frightened had she heeded how completely 

when Emily picked it up, the next day, she S all the hours that intervened were the emptiest 

found it in a state past perusal. 3 voids, which no other companionship could fill. 

Tt was not until Mrs. Delancy returned,along$ Emily had grown so timid that she shrunk 
while after, that Manners suggested the prof g from rousing anybody’s resentment, so she held 
priety of a departure; and the count looked like $ her peace; although when she thought about 
a man who considered himself defrauded of half} the matter quietly, she considered that Man- 
his visit, although he uttered all sorts of smooth , ners was doing very wrong in placing Kate in 
apologies for the frightful length of his stay. 3 such a position, and often made her mind up to 

“But I cannot tell when I may have this} tell them both so; but somehow, when the pro- 
happiness again,” he said. ‘At least, you will : per moment arrived, she never did it. 
permit me to inquire daily after your health?” $ ‘Enjoy yourself to-day, let what will come 

“Oh!” said Will, before Kate could answer, ; to-morrow,” was Manners’ motto; and while 
“it is my duty to visit her every morning. I ; under the influence of his presence, his friends 
must bring some one with me to share the} were too much in the habit of yielding to his 
tedium, or she will reduce me to a skeleton.” + example. 
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“Kate looks so much better,” he said to ‘In the name of heaven, Emily Delancy 
Emily; ‘‘but it would not do for her to be left § : she exclaimed, the instant she found herself in 
entirely alone. She would get into one of her § § her presence, ‘‘what do you mean by such con- 
fits of depression and do herself a great deal of} duct?) Why all Newport rings with the scandal. 
harm.” What will Tom say I should like to know? That 

Emily could not dissent from either proposi- S abominable man here at all hours—I never was 
tion. Just as she was gathering up her courage ; so astounded in my life!” 
to say something concerning their visitor, Will! Emily could not bear the first shock. She 
changed the subject, and dashed off in a flood g rang the bell and sent an appealing message to 
of nonsense and badinage that completely put § Kate to preserve her from the doom before her. 
the matter out of her head. $ Before Mrs. Doshamer could again open her 

So matters went on, and as Kate still con- ; batteries Kate entered, looking so innocent and 
sidered herself unfit to see people, there was no $ ¢ demure, so pretty withal from her recent quiet 
one to fill Emily’s ears with fresh reports, and $ ; life, that Mrs. Doshamer felt her anger increase 
the effect of the old ones gradually died away. 3 S tenfold. 

Those were entirely very pleasant days, at $ ie she began, ‘‘I see no signs of ill- 
least to two of the little party.. In after years, ness.’ 

Kate Paulding often looked back upon them,: ‘No?’ asked Kate. ‘I must procure a cer- 
and even through the dimness of change and $ ; tificate from Dr. Peters—no one will believe me 
time, she could not deny that they were among § ’ else.” 

the sunniest of her life—no trouble could blot § ; ‘“*T have just been talking to Emily,” pursued 
out their recollection, or give her strength to : Mrs. Doshamer, ‘‘and I hope opened her eyes.” 
cast the spell of their memory from her soul. Kate turned and surveyed her friend with 
apparent surprise and delicious innocence. 

‘Don’t hurry the operation,” she could not 
resist saying. ‘‘I know when I was a child, 
nurse Rage: to say it was very bad for the kit- 
ten 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the meantime, the reports concerning the 
young Russian gained ground rapidly and grew 
into actual statements of facts. 

Mrs. Doshamer was among the most activé ° Mrs. Doshamer. 
of his foes, for his visits to Kate had become ‘*My dear creature, I tees not been so ill as 
known and severely commented upon. Col. : you faney! Iam not a heroine recovering from 
Leslie was very instrumental in finding out all } } the brink of the grave—called back by a Provi- 
that could be learned against the man, in order $ ‘ dential sleep, while Emily and Will hushed their 
to vent his spite toward Kate and to gratify } breaths and watched me on their knees.” 
another enmity. « : ‘I faney,” said she, ‘the kneeling part has 

Of late, Will Manners had several times $ been done by somebody else.” 
flirted outrageously with Juliet, and nobody: Kate looked unconscious. 
could blame the martial Englishman for being} «Now I came here to-day because I thought 
angry. ‘The poor giri was severely rated by} it my duty——” 
her cousin, and amongst conflicting emotions: ‘My sweet friend, how can we ever repay 
she really was to be pitied. She was afraid of; S you for such a sacrifice? Perhaps the novelty 
Mrs. Doshamer, she fully appreciated the ines-$ of the act will console you. But, upon my word, 
timable advantages of her new position, and : it isn’t nice of you to say such things to our 
had no intention of endangering her future; ‘ faces—at least allow us to think you have been 
but, in spite of it all, she could not help listen- 3 : pining for our society.” 
ing when Will Manners talked, and her poor, $ ¢ “I believe you would jest upon the brink of 
little stifled heart would occasionally sigh for ia precipice!” cried Mrs. Doshamer, in a thea- 
® content and happiness which her prospects, $ trical tone. 
with all their brilliancy, could never promise § ‘‘How is Juliet?” asked Kate. ‘Why didn’t 
nor offer. § she come with you?” 

The lady pursed up her mouth. 
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At last, Mrs. Doshamer gained admittance to } 


the cottage, and burst like a thunder-gust upon «To tell the truth, I hesitated about bringing 
the quiet inmates, stung to new fury by the im- $ $ her.” 
proper actions of Juliet and Will, just after ; : Oh! I should have been very glad to see 


Manners and the count had made their daily § her! Iam much stronger now.” 


visit. } That determined unconsciousness overthrew 
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Mrs, Doshamer’s small stock of patience, she 
plunged into an onslaught at once. 

“I was not thinking of your health! She 
would run the risk of meeting here people whom 
neither I nor her affianced husband would per- 
mit her to know.” 

‘* Does that mean you, Emily ?’’ Kate inquired. 

“It means that foreign adventurer you allow 
to hang about you!” she cried, with vengeful 
emphasis. 

“The point is made at last,” said Kate. “TI 
wonder you don’t applaud, Emmy. Now who 
do you mean, dear Mrs. Doshamer?’”’ 

‘That spy—that gambler—Count Chu——’ 

“Count Tcherkernozoff!” amended Kate. ‘It 
isn’t a pretty name, is it? I dare say, though, 
it is only from a suggestion the sound gives 
our Engiish ears—it may be quite another thing 
in Russian.” 

**Do you know who he is?” 

‘A very gentlemanly person 

«News has just been received from New York 
which I hope will satisfy you in regard to him.” 

“IT should like to be satisfied. Pray let me 
hear it.” 

«He was well known to the police there, and 
warned to leave the city.” 

Kate felt her cheeks glow with indignation. 

**I believe it to be a base slander!”’ she said, 
‘originated by a parcel of empty heads and 
few malicious leaders.” 

“Among which you rank me, I suppose?” 

««My dear, I could not insult .you by putting 
you among the list I just mentioned.” 

“And I tell you it is true. I have seen the 
letter.” 

«I suppose Coil. Leslie received it,” said Kate. 

‘He did, and will act uponit! This fellow 
shall no longer be allowed to intrude into the 
presence of respectable people.” 

“If the worst be true,” said Kate, defiantly, 
“it does not change your motive or that of your 
ally.” 

«What do you mean?” 

“That you are furious because the count 
asked if Juliet were your daughter; and that 
Col. Leslie wishes to revenge himself on my 
cousin and me, because Juliet cannot resist 
flirting with Will upon every occasion.” 

Mrs. Doshamer grew livid with rage. 

**] came here as a friend,” she said, “and 
you repay my kindness with these insults.” 

** You came because you dislike me,” returned 
Kate, ‘‘always have, and are not likely to get 
over the aversion unless I should catch the 
small-pox, or have to go out as a daily gov- 
erness.”” 


? 


” 


»” 


: You are the most 
¢ “My dear, when I first came out in society, 
3 you impressed upon me the fact that scenes are 
$ vulgar—let us be lady-like at least. Never 
3 mind what your motives were—the report is the 
: thing of consequence—now, if you can, let me 
‘hear it quietly. Don’t take the trouble to put 
Sin all sorts of side thrusts, because you can’t 
* hurt my feelings as you do Juliet’s, and I can 
§ say sharper things than you. The foreign count 
Sis a person of little consequence, real or pre- 
} tended. If he proves an adventurer I shall, of 
S course, cease to receive him; but he was intro- 
$ duced to me, and until I know something tan- 
‘ gible, it was my duty to treat him with all the 
$ courtesy due a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Doshamer was fain to quiet down and 
assume a more friendly tone; but she was bit- 
terly disappointed at the manner in which her 
tidings had been received. She had hoped to 
see Kate wince some disappointment at least, 
bat there she sat, collected and at her ease, 
speaking as she would have done of any indif- 
ferent stranger. 

‘People have gossiped about your receiving 
” said Mrs. Doshamer. 

«Any person is liable to be deceived,” replied 
Kate. ‘I am sure there is hardly a winter that 
some adventurer does not get into society under 
false colors; the so'called count has, at least, 
the merit of being a gentleman.” 

‘But you must confess that both you and 
Emily have been a -littie unwise,” persisted 


him, 
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Mrs. Doshamer, though speaking in the most 
‘“‘T know Tom Delaney weil 
enough to be certain that he will be furious.” 

She wished to pain her by making her friend 
wretched; but before Emily could answer, Kate 
said, 


affectionate tone. 
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I do not think Mr. Delancy at all likely to inter- 


> The count, when he did come, visited me. 
fere with my guests.” 


$ 
“Bat the people at his house ? 

“Excuse me. If you are interested, let me 
$ tell you the state of the case. Before Mr. De- 
$ laney went away, he and I took this house be- 
S tween us. Pray set your mind at rest, Emily 
’ is not likely to suffer on my account.” ~ 

“Oh! well, my dear; I am sure 1 am glad to 
see you carry it off so bravely!” 

“If my friends could invent any reason for 
my being troubled by this news, they would be 
S certain to do so. Unfortunately, the thing is 
S impossible. I think the Russian a very agree- 
: able man. If it is necessary to have brains in 
‘ order to be a villain, few of my male acquaint- 
3 ance are likely to follow his example.” 
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They talked for some time longer; then Mrs. ; and questions of the women with such patience 
Doshamer took her leave, thoroughly disap- as heaven would grant. 
pointed jn every respect. It was nearly dark when she saw Will ride 

Before she was fairly out of the room several } up with the rest of the party. She saw him 
other visitors were shown in, so that the two $ spring off his horse, and assist Juliet Ransom 
friends had no opportunity to exchange a single $ from her saddle, receiving for his officiousness 
word. $a scowl black as night from Col. Leslie, to 

Emily watched Kate. She was perfectly self- : which he paid no more attention than a stone 
possessed—in higher spirits than usual—a be- $ image would to the premonitions of a thunder- 
coming tinge of color in her cheek. She had 3 tempest. 
never seen her more gay; her laugh was fre- As he passed through the hall, he saw Emily 
quent and joyous, and everybody went out for- } in the parlor and went in. 
giving her for having encouraged the foreigner, «How is Kate?” he asked. 
and inclined to doubt if she had done so, after ‘‘Quite well, but tired. She has Had visitors 
P| es all day. I have staid too long away from her; 

When the visitors were gone, Kate retreated } I must go back.” 
to her room, and, once alone, she dropped the: In the midst of her cruel anxiety she was 
mask of pride and indifference. $ forced to be perfectly calm, for there were 

It was a changed face that looked in the mir- $ many curious eyes upon them. She made her 
ror—pale and worn, the lips compressed, and : adieus to her friends, as quickly as possible, 
the eyes heavy with trouble. She had pre- 3 apd took Manners’ arm to go down to the car- 
served her composure so long that the reaction 3 riage. 
was very painful. 2 «For heaven’s sake!” she whispered; ‘*what 

“Can it be true?” she exclaimed. “Is that ; is all this about the count?” 
man a villain? Why, I shall have no faith in : “Gently, gently!” said Will. ‘Don’t let 
human nature henceforth. No, I do not believe 3 people guess you feel it.” 
it—I do not. Oh! Kate, Kate, what is it allto$ They met many people they knew, but Will 
you? Have you come to this at last?” ; was so gay, that poor Emily could take refuge 

Passionate tears of wounded pride and keen § under his spirits. When they reached the car- 
suffering were wrung from her eyes. | She did } riage, he said, 
not weep easily, and the violence of her sobs$ ‘‘I will drive with you a little way, if you 
would have startled any one that had witnessed ° will set me down at my lodgings.” 

He sprang in, and they were off. Emily 
breathed again. 

‘‘What is it?” she repeated. ‘Tell me quick. 
Mrs. Doshamer says there is a letter from the 
police. Is it true?” 

‘Perfectly true,” he replied, gravely. 

Emily sank back in the carriage with a 
groan. 

‘*What will Kate say?’ she exclaimed. 

“Tt is nothing to Kate any more than to any- 

CHAPTER V. body else.” 

Eminy looked into her room, and saw her § «But, Will, I am afraid she liked him.” . 
lying on the bed, apparently asleep. She was; He was silent, pulling his moustache in an 
very anxious to see Manners, and ordered her } absent way. 
carriage, hoping to meet him somewhere about} ‘You did wrong to bring him so much.” 
the town. N ‘‘Woman-like, you must blame me,” said he, 

But Manners was nowhere to be found. He ‘ good-naturedly. ‘I found the man pleasant; I 
had gone out on horseback, with a party, and 3 warned Kate.” 
probably would not return till near night. “Oh! is it true?” 

Emily saw nothing of the count; but every- “«T saw the letter myself.” 

body whom she met had something to say: ‘Tell me all about it. My head was so con- 
about the affair, till she grew nervous at the 3 fused that I could not understand half those 
sound of his name. > women said. I don’t wonder Kate says there 

She.sat down in the hotel, determined to wait ; is only one thing she hates worse than men— 
until Manners returned, enduring the gossip ; and that is women. Oh! my poor Kate!” 
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her pain: 

She crept away to her bed, at last, and lay 
down. She could not see even Emily then. 
Perhaps, on the morrow that man would come. 
She could not meet him—could not trust her- 
self in his presence. In spite of proof, if there 
were such in existence, she should believe his 
story, while those eyes were on her face. 
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“Pray calm yourself; this agitation can do 
no good.” 

“I will; only tell me.” 

“It seems Leslie suspected him from the 
first, and finally he wrote to the chief of police 
of New York “i 

* Well?” 

**No, it isn’t well; for——” 

**Oh! Will, don’t jest now; for Kate’s sake, 
don’t! What was the answer?” 

«That a man calling himself by that remark- 
able name was last spring in New York, having 
no acquaintance, no letters, and was believed 
to be somé sort of a spy.” 

**They say he was told to leave the city.” 

‘“‘That is an improvement upon the original 
version. The chief said he would write to the 
Russian ambassador, and send Leslie word.” 

«Then it is all true?” 

**It looks so, at least.” 

‘And the women say he has not paid his 
bills.” 

“So Edwards told me, just before I went out 
to ride.” 

** Will he be turned away?” 

‘IT suppose so. Leslie swears he will post 
the letter up in the hall of the hotel. I hope 
he will.” , 

** How savage you look!” cried Emily. “You 
don't want the poor fellow any more dis- 
graced?” 

‘‘No,” replied Manners, smoothing his face; 
“but I hope he will at least shoot that infernal 
Englishman.” 

Oh! Will, how wicked!” 

“TI know it is, my sweet saint; but for this 
are we human.” 

‘‘What shall I tell Kate?” said Emily, her 
thoughts recurring to the prominent feeling in 
her mind. 

**Tell her nothing to-night. 
questions.” 

“It can do no good to put it off.” 

“I believe all women love to croak,” crie 
Manners. ‘In heaven’s name! won't the stor 
bear telling just as well to-morrow?” 

“Oh! Will, you know I love her better than 
all the world, next to my boy! I would not 
willingly pain her for the world!” 

“Indeed I know it, 
was a brute to speak so! 
worried.” 

“T know how you feel for her.” 

‘Not so much about that,” he returned. 
“Emily, can you bear more bad news?” 

**About him? Oh! what more?’ 

“No, no; nothing where he is concerned.” 


She will ask no 
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But you see I am 


You are an angel. TT: 


: She grew deadly pale. 

“Not for Kate? Oh! don’t say it!” 

He bowed his head, looking troubled. 

“IT must; for it is true.’ 

Emily clasped her hands in uncontrollable 
anguish. 

‘Tell me; let me know the worst, for heaven’s 
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‘*T have just had a letter from uncle Walters, 
Kate’s guardian, you know. Ue was in trouble; 
he invested her fortune, along with the greater 
part of his own, believing that he should realize 
$a large sum for both, and - 

**He has lost it!” Emily fairly shrieked. 

‘He fears that it is all gone. He wants me 
to break the news to Kate.” 

“It will kill her,” cried Emily; ‘‘she is so 
proud! Oh! how these people will trample on 
3 her! That abominable Mary Doshamer will be 

the worst of all.” 
‘*Kate won’t die,” he returned; ‘she is not 
: that sort of woman. She will do what I have 
always been too lazy to—go to work.” 

“Not while I am rich!” exclaimed Emily. 
**Not while I live!” 

“You know she would never live on anybody. 
That indomitable will of hers! 
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I believe she 

might marry all the same; but that is what 
’ troubles me. She will not marry a rich man, 
‘for fear people should say she did it for his 
‘ money—or rather, for fear that is the motive 
: which really actuates her.” 
3 So courted and idolized as she has been!” 
groaned Emily. “Oh! I do think I shall go 
* mad!” 
; You must be.calm. I depend on you to 
: help me.” 
“I will try. But I am so weak, such a poor, 
‘ miserable creature! This last blow is too 
N 
She drew down her veil and wept passion- 
ately. The tears relieved her, and she could 
3 speak again. 
g *«Must I tell her?” she asked. 
> “No; I will do that,” he answered. ‘But 
‘ she will look ‘to you for comfort and consola- 
‘ tion; you are the only woman she loves and 
} trusts.” 
$ «JT will not fail her, indeed I will not! Oh! 
my beautiful Kate! Think of her poor—it is 
horrible!” 

«There are worse things,” he said. 
**Yes; yes; God knows there are!”’ she cried, 

} out of the misery of her own experience; then 
; checked herself, lest she should betray the suf- 
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; fering which she did not reveal even to Kate, 
‘s+ But it is so sad that it should come just now. 
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I tell you this news about the count will be a 
great blow to her.” 

“I do not believe it. She has known him but 
a short time.” 

Emily shook her head. 

‘Kate is not like most women,” she said; 
“she has intellect and heart. I know ber 
thoroughly. She has never opened her lips, 
but I am certain she feels toward this man as 
she never did toward any other.” 

**You believe she loves him?” 

‘I think she never even acknowledged it to 
her own heart—she has known him too short a$ 
time. But he has acquired a strange influence 
over her; I can see it in a thousand ways. He 
interests her, occupies her mind. You know 
what powers he has, how eloquently he talks. 
And he is so handsome, so polished!” 

“This other misfortune will turn her thoughts 
from that trouble,” replied Manners. 

‘Yes; but it will make it all the harder to 
bear.” 

“The worst feature in the case is that she 
will not make use of her advantages,” he said. 
“T am sure that she would refuse a good match 
now, even if she liked the man. I would not 
tell her yet, but uncle Walters desires it. There $ 
_ is one wild hope left, and he wishes her permis- 
sion to try it. Useless, I am certain; but he 
thinks it may succeed.” 

“Then she must know,” returned Emily. 
“Are you going to my house now?” 

‘No; I shall not tell her to-night; I will 
come in the morning. I must go back now; 
they will think I have eloped with you.” 

* Are you going to walk?” 

“Yes; it is only a mile. Keep up your 
courage, Emily. Don’t talk to her to-night; 
let her rest if she can.” 

“*E will, I will!” 

He stopped the carriage and sprang out, bid- 
ding her a hasty adieu. Emily watched him as 
long as he was in sight. When a turn in the 
road hid him from her eyes, she felt as if she 
had lost her last hope. Nobody could help 
Kate but him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue ball-room was crowded; but, amid all 


the interest of the scene, people had by no’ 


means forgotten the great event of the day. 
The Russian’s name was upon every lip. 


Mrs. Doshamer and Col. Leslie had the plea- $ 


sure of repeating the story until they grew ; 
tired. The colonel had the letter in his pocket, 
and showed it to all who chose to look at it. 
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» ‘Suppose he was to come in?” suggested 
Mouthey. 

“I should fasten the letter upon the wall,” 
; he answered. 

**You would do yoonatiy right,” said Mrs. 
} Doshamer. 

“He will not come,” observed the colonel, 
shaking his head sapiently. ‘There is not the 
: slightest hope.” 

‘‘He is audacious enough for anything,” said 
Mouthey. 

“The truth is,” said the colonel, 
run away.” 

“Run away!” chorused a score of voices. 

The colonel nodded his head up and down 
with the gravity of a Chinese mandarin. 

**What do you mean?” demanded Mrs. Dosha- 
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“This morning, Edwards told him, in plain 
erms, that he believed he was a swindler. My 
rae ge disappeared, and has not been seen 
ince.’ 
“Then he is gone,” said Mrs. Doshamer. 
“Why, his horses would certainly more than 
P pay his bill,” added young Mouthey, quite for- 
$ getting his drawl in the excitement. 
$ «Yes. But his servant accompanied him, 
; riding the second horse. The one left is sn 
: ordinary affair. He mounted ats man on the 
$ good one for an evident purpose.” 

“It has ended just as I said it would,” said 
the colonel, with much satisfaction. 

“It is the most atrocious thing I ever heard 
of!’ exclaimed Mrs. Doshamer. 

“T wonder what Miss Paulding will say now?” 
added the colonel. 

Mrs. Doshamer touched his arm warningly. 

Will Manners was passing, and she dreaded a 

uarrel between the two men, for cowardice 

as not among Master Will’s numerous failings. 

The colonel stopped instantly, Manners passed 
quietly on, but he turned one quick, flashing 
glance on the Englishman, which showed that 
the words had been heard. 

“Don’t quarrel with him,” pleaded Mrs. 
Doshamer. 

“Not unless he seeks it,’’ said the colonel, 
magnificently; ‘*but I shall not shrink from the 
Look at that!’ he exclaimed, in an 
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encounter. 

altered tone. 
Mrs. Doshamer saw Manners just leading 

She was speechless with 





$ Juliet on to the floor. 
; rage. 

**You told me that should not happen again,” 
: fumed the colonel. 

; “She promised me so this morning,” 
’ Mrs. Doshamer. 


gasped 
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‘He was hanging about her during the whole ; Poor Juliet was ready to cry, but she an- 
ride,” pursued the irate colonel. ‘‘Is she trif- } swered nota word. 
ling with mie? Does she forget wholam?” } ‘It is very warm here,” she said, fanning 
“She is a mere girl,” said Mrs. Doshamer; } herself and giving the colonel a penitent look. 
‘ther fortane has made her petted and spoiled. 3 «Let me take you on the piazza,” said Man- 
She will cease these little flirtations when she ; ners, ever on the alert to seize the slightest 
is once married.” § advantage. 
The colonel looked by 20 means satisfied. ; ‘You had better sit down and rest,” said 
‘*Atrocious idiot!” was Mrs. Doshamer’s in- $ the colonel, majestically, ‘you look terribly 
ternal reflection. ‘‘Unparalleled fool! If she ; fatigued.” 
does lose this man I’ll never speak to heragain.; ‘‘Unless she is particularly anxious to have 
She. may beg, starve, but she shall not trouble } consumption, I should advise her to keep in the 
me.” house,” said Mrs. Doshamer. ‘But Mr. Man- 
It was necessary, however, to soothe the } ners is always very original in his ideas.” 
colonel, and she added aloud, : ‘Thank you,’ said Will, bowing profoundly; 
“You must think nothing of it—I assure you } ‘you flatter me, Mrs. Doshamer.” 
it is mere folly. Perhaps she is a little pro-; She rattled her fan nervously, thinking that, 
voked with your manner.” if it pleased heaven or any other power, to re- 
“‘Only last night I asked her to name a time } lieve her that once by getting Juliet Ransom 
for our marriage,” he said. safely married, not all the husbands in the uui- 
‘Only asked her? Qh, colonel! you a sol-} verse should ever again shackle her with the 
dier, and not to know our sex better!” she cried. } care of a young lady. 
‘‘Juliet will not be content with your asking— ‘«Look there!” cried young Mouthey. ‘I'll 
you must urge—plead—girls expect that.” } be hanged if there isn’t Count Tcherkernozoff!” 
“Have I your promise that we shall be mar- The group started as if a bomb-shell had been 
ried early in the autumn?” thrown in their midst. There stood the count 
“Yes,” she replied, eagerly. ‘I am going } in the door-way, serene and composed as usual. 
for a few weeks to our country-seat—you shall} There was a breathless silence which crept 
be married there.” S all over the room. Everybody had been made 
He looked relieved. 3 acquainted with Col. Leslie’s threat, and waited 
‘*What a goose the man is!” thought Mrs. }to see how he would conduct himself now that 
Doshamer. ‘If he was not blind as a bat, he ; the proposed circumstances had arisen. 
might see she is dead in love with that worth-} The colonel broke the spell—walked to the 
less Manners; but only let her marry the} side of the room near the door—took the letter 
colonel, he must take care of all that.” >from his coat—unfolded it deliberately, and 
She caught Juliet’s eye and made a little sig- {fastened it upon the wall with several tacks 
nal with her fan. The girl saw it and said to } which he had put in his pocket for that special 
her partner, : purpose. 
“She is beckoning to me—we must stop.” In her agitation, Juliet Ransom caught Man- 
**One turn more,” pleaded Will. ‘They will } ners’ arm. 
not let you dance with me again to-night.” *‘Oh! what will happen?” she gasped. 
“‘I dare not; indeed I dare not.” ‘*We shall see when it comes,” he replied. 
**Not even one poor dance? Oh, Juliet! is “I am so frightened; I feel as if I should 
this your regard for me?” faint.” 
«You must not talk so!” she exclaimed; ‘‘in- He was full of anxiety on the instant. 
deed you must not.” ‘Shall I take you out?” he asked. 
“Then grant me this one little favor.” ‘No, no; my cousin would be angry; let me 
He bore her away while the colonel stood } sit down somewhere.” 
fuming beside the irate Mrs. Doshamer. Man- At that moment Mrs. Doshamer turned, re- 
ners brought her up to them at last. membering Juliet, even in the midst of her 
“I have returned her safe,” he said, mali- } curiosity—there she stood trembling on Man- 
ciously. " 3 ners’ arm. 
The colonel looked daggers, but used none, ‘‘Unless Mr. Manners has undertaken the 
even in speech. } office of chaperon,” she whispered, in an ap- 
‘‘ Fool!” hissed Mrs. Doshamer in Juliet’s ear. } pealing voice; ‘you had better take my arm.” 
‘‘Have you no sense—no decency—waltzing} Juliet obeyed, shaking from head to foot, and 
with another man? You'll lose him yet.” }so frightened that she would have excited pity 
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UNREQUITED.—YEARNINGS. 
in any mind less selfish than that of her rela- _ vanced slowly down the room—people stepped 
tive. ’ back to give him passage—he stood before the 

«Will they quarrel?” she repeated. fatal document. 

“No, you fool!” retorted Mrs. Doshamer. He read it slowly—not a muscle of his face 
“The Russian spy will run, you may be cer- } changed—such exposure had, perhaps, lost their 
tain.” novelty to him. 

Col. Leslie had completed his work—the letter With the same deliberation he moved toward 
hung smoothly on the wall. He stepped back } the colonel, but, as he neared him, the pro- 
and regarded it. prietor of the hotel entered the room, followed 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a loud \ by two police-officers. 
voice, “I invite you all to read a letter which 13 One of them laid his hand on the count’s 
received this morning from the chief of the New 3 shoulder, and spoke a few words inaudible to 
York police.” 3 the eager and astonished listeners. 

Everybody crowded up. The Russian had re- ; The Russian started back, his face convulsed 





s 





mained in the door-way, regarding the colonel ; with passion; for a second he seemed to medi- 
with an expression of indifferent curiosity, as ; tate resistance, then his arms fell to his sides, 


if utterly unaware of the meaning of his act. 
When the throng pressed forward, he ad- 


» and he allowed the officers to lead him quietly 


s 
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away. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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UNREQUITED 


BY EVA DREAMER. 


Awone the ruins of the past 
Thought lingering weeps—a blight is cast 
O’er the bright flowers hope planted last. 


They died; but memory visits yet, 
And oft, with tears of vain regret, 
Bedews the flowers she can’t forget. 


And, lingering there, she sings again 
A song of love, whose sad refrain 
Is this: “I loved, but loved in vain!” 


Oh! why will memory, mocking, sing 
Of my heart’s slighted offering? 
Why harp upon one broken string? 
Oh! why was not the love returned 


That in my heart so brightly burned 
For him who has my love-gift spurned? 


No answer comes my heart to tell, 
Wherefore o’er love the frost-blight fell; 
But this I know—I loved too well! 


Ernest, my idol, was to me 
Dearer than light or life could be— 
The rest is all a mystery. 


He loves me not. I could have died 
His life to bless; but, that denied, 
What joy for me far from his side? 


I know love’s light can ne’er grow dim; 
To-night it burns alone for him, 
And in my heart I worship him. 


Oh! in this life of mysteries, 
How hard and stern are fate’s decrees— 
How seldom true hope’s prophecies! 
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BY MES. H. M. L. WARNER. 


Crexpine from ont the darkness and the night, 
Like the dim outline of a forest stream, 

Weird, struggling phantoms reach my aching sight, 
With the drear prestige of a midnight dream, 

Gathering from flitting shades a deepening gloom, 

Bringing the chilling dampness of the tomb. 


From the deep stillness, this Plutonian dream 
Brings me a burden, wet with burning tears, 
Of gentle memories, touched with many a gleam 

When pleasant voices reached mine eager ears, 
Soft golden tresses clustered round a head 
Too beautiful to moulder with the dead; 


Of rosy, waxen-dimpled fingers, pressed 
Close to my face, or toying with my hair; 
My cheek and brow by pouting lips caressed, 

Vou. XLIV.—28 


While sunshine nestled round a forehead fair ; 
Of soft eyes. darker than the deep night’s gloom; 
Of cheeks that rivaled the wild roses’ bloom. 


Oh! seraph prattler, ’mid celestial bowers, 
As, hand in hand, you wander on alone, 

Gathering from every spray sweet, thornless flowers, 
Gazing in rapture on the sapphire throne! 

Is there a memory woven with your bliss, 

Of a sad mother’s love, and parting kiss? 


Icome. Sweet cherubs, guide me; for the way 
Is thorny, and my steps are faint and slow; 
And from the beaten track I often stray, 
As the dim phantom shadows come and go. 
Weary my heart grows with this wasting strife, 
Yearning to cross the stream, and enter life. 








“BONNIBEL’S SUMMER IN TOWN.” 
BY LESLIE WALTER, AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC. 


Poor papa came home from business, looking ; s Silk, and lace, of cambric, barege and brillianie, 
very tired and harassed, one night last spring, : Sof tulle and tarletan, tissue and Valencia, 
just as Grace, and Clara, and I had done set- ; 3 pique, and Marseilles, morning-dresses, evening- 
tling about our summer bonnets. Mine was to } ‘dresses, dinner-dresses, bathing-dresses, riding- 
be a miracle of white crepe, and lace, and } ‘ dresses, traveling-dresses—the whole appanage 
rosebuds, because I am just from school, and ; and panoply of a Flora McFlimsey, over whose 
madame said it must look girlish and innocent } ’ satirized woes little Bonnibel Hastings, in pop- 
like me, which quite reconciled mamma to the : lin dress and linen collar, whose soul was in 
price, she said, though I thought it a little ; conjugating French verbs and embroidering silk 
exorbitant. Grace is tall and dark—she has ; aprons, used to laugh so heartily three years 
splendid eyes every one says; Clara is short } 8g0; but who now, as grown Miss Bonnibel, 
and fair, with the prettiest of plump shoulders, done with verbs and aprons, and ready to be 
the whitest of dimpled arms—and your humble 3 launched into society, was deeply interested in 
servant very different from both. So, threes the McFlimsey politics of dress and fashion, 
styles,” as aunt Dashwood says, were to be; and could ill afford to smile at the sarcastic hits 
consulted, and three separate and complete out- ; against follies she was learning to emulate. 
fits bought, when: we went out for our summer } My ‘fashionable fever,” however, came to a 
shopping, for which the bills—a pretty heap; sudden end, this, night, and after a prevalence 
they were!—were sent in on the very night ; of very few weeks duration. How I repented, in 
when papa came home so dispirited. the shade of those thick green curtains, nobody 

I heard him groaning over them in the library ; will ever know, till I find the gray hair which I 
after tea, and ran in to see what was the matter, ; am sure my brown ones have somewhere among 
It looked very comfortable there, with the gas 4 them, to show for it. Papa never dreamed, as 
burning behind a pretty porcelain shade, and; he thrust his distracted fingers through his 
ensting a mellow, brilliant light over the baize $ S close black curls, in the vain attempt to realize 
table with its convenient fittings, the tall glass 3 where all his money went, that the newest and 
doors and rich, dark woodwork, the handsome ; consequently tenderest. conscience, among the 
bindings of the books upon the shelves; the ; fair squanderers, was responding to his mut- 
busts, and casts, and bronzes that made papa’s : tered reproaches in the deepest penitence. 
library the most attractive place in the house ; Those airy vanities of veils, those delusive dra- 
to me, when I came home from school in the: peries of mantles, and shawls, those robes avec 
holidays. But I was afraid it was, sometimes, f yerutione d'or, costing their weight in gold a 
rather lonely for him, and, being at home now} dozen times over, I am sure, those conspiracies 
‘for good,” I meant to make it a little more : of bonnets, those entrapping nets, those cob- 
comfortable; so I stole softly in with his slip- § web handkerchiefs, those daintily-tinted gloves, 
pers in my hand, and stood in the great arched? : those thousand-and-one ingenious and elegant 
window between the thick curtains, till he : ° devices for ensnaring, the hearts of women and 
should notice me. * the purses’ of men, (or vice versa) oh! how 

He never saw me at all, but went on despair- : : lighter than vanity did they seem in the bal- 
ingly casting up accounts, and adding figures } ance. when an injured parent reckoned up the 
till. L.was quite distracted, with him, over our § S bill! 
extravagance. -The nursery up stairs had been ; : Too late to escape, and too soon to be sur- 
converted into s sewing-room, and Miss Pinch, ; prised standing there, I heard mamma's skirts 
the daily dress-maker, who came to finish the : rustlé at the door, and sinking deeper into the 
undertakings of more fashionable modistes, had 3 shade of the dark draperies, saw her come in, 
just put her thimble in her pocket and gone} with ‘affairs of state’ written on her brow, 
home, leaving our maid Bessie to clear away } and a family, council imminently threatening in 
the results of our manifold labors; dresses; her aspect, Mamma isa pretty woman, if I say 
brodes, iy dresses garnis, dresses of muslin, } it, and I! am proud of looking like her, though 
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Iam sure she is handsomer than any of her; ‘‘More foreigners, billiard-markers, and for- 
daughters; her hair is as long, and thick, and g tune-hunters, valet-counts, and villainous re- 
even as mine; it falls like skeins of brown silk } fugees, pick-pockets, and profligates.” 
nearly to ber knee when it is unfastened; her ; “Now I should like Lake George or Niagara.” 
. s : 

eyes are as bright as Grace's; her hand is as; ‘Especially as the same social advantages 
white as Clara’s; she sings and dances better : are to be obtained in both those retreats,” said 
than any of us; she is universally nt ae father. ‘‘Very well, go where you please, 
abroad; she has her own way at home; she was 3 only one thing, Annette, I must say, there must 
the only child of indulgent and wealthy parents; < be some slight regard to economy. Last year 
she is my father’s petted wife; she has never ; my whole surplus, twice as large as this year’s, 
had a wish ungratified I have heard her say, : went in the summer dissipation; there are now 
but whether that is always best? 3 three belles instead of two, and I insist that 

Poor papa pushed away his weary pile of; little Bonnibel shall have her share with the 
papers and sighed as he handed her a chair. ee " 
“I came to talk about the sea-side,” she said, 3 3 “She shall, of course,” said my mother, 
in her pretty voice; “the girls want to know ; hastily. 
where we are to go this summer. Grace and: Look at the bills,” my father groaned. 
Clara that is, Bonnibel doesn’t care much about ; Presse ony she wants she shall have I am 
z.” $ sure.” 

“Grace and Clara are a pair of selfish flirts,” ; ‘The tea-bell rang, the gay voices of the girls 
said my father, hastily; ‘“‘but I did hope that } were heard in the hall, the conference was 
dear little Bonnibel would be allowed to grow } } broken up, and I was left alone to my own re- 


up under different influences.” * fleetions in the silent room. Guilty as I felt, 
S 


“Now, Mr. Hastings, if you are going to be} with cheeks burning and heart beating with 
cross! Bonnibel is a very good child, but no 3 the consciousness of having been a listener, 
better than her sisters; you like her best be- } however unwillingly such, to conversation not 
cause she looks like you.” $ intended for my ears, I was glad to have made, 

“Like yourself you mean,” said papa. ‘She 3 at any price, the discoveries of the last half- 
is your very picture, as you were on your eigh- > hour, and to feel that I had found a lesson in 
teenth birthday, just as sweet, and fresh, and : their revelations. 
innocent. I wish I could keep her unspoiled } So we were not rich, after all, and these ele- 
and unworldly.” : gancies and luxuries which I had grown up to 

“Unlike me, I suppose,” said my mother, < regard as the daily use of life, and accepted 
petulantly. ‘But I did not come for compli- } without a thought of their cost or care to any, 
ments, Robert, I want to know where we are : were purchased at a price which I, at least, 
going this summer.” $ should never more desire to pay, the price of 

“Anywhere you please that I can spend half} my dear father’s happiness and peace. These 
my income in three months, my only object— ; were then the depressing causes that made him 
where you can wear all the dresses you have $ the sad and moody center of our gay circle— 
bought, and retain the society of Mrs. Browne, ; these were the secret agents that wove gray 
and Mrs. Smythe, and set—yours ditto—where ; threads im his black hair, and stamped deep 
there are promenades and ball-rooms for the $ wrinkles on his broad brows. No wonder he 
display of Grace's fine figure, and crimson par- 3 staggered beneath the burden of our fine-lady - 
lors and broad lights for Ciara’s fair shoulders ; gentility—no wonder the load of light vanities 
and damask cheeks. Pali! I’m sick of the whole § on the nursery sofas proved too heavy for his 
business! Let’s offer our daughters at private § strength to bear—no wonder that our useless- 
sale!” § ness squandered niore than his labor could ob- 

‘*Mr. Hastings, you are cynical and cross, and : tain. How ignorant and careless wé had been! 
I shan’t answer you. I came to discuss matters ; I thought of Cleopatra lying’ languidly in her 
pipet om bree: do you re to Saratoga?” gilded galley, wafted by the softest winds, fan- 

‘Italian adventurers, mech barbers, and; ned by the sweetest’ odors, cradled in silken 
Spanish mulattos, gamblers, spendthrifts, and : S ease, and basking in luxurious light; while the 
clerks on leave, you want mé to take my daugh- watchful pilot at'the helm, sleepless, unresting, 
ters into such society?” 5 overworn, trembled for the precious freight, 

“Saratoga is getting low, but the girls will § : lest, flagging one’ instant in’ his cate, all this 
go there, for a little while, unless you prefer : 3 gay prosperity should sink like lead beneath the 
Newport.” 3 treacherous waters, never to be heard of more. 
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I knew but. little of my sisters, and “om of my : his spirits, and so was I—remorsefully won- 
home, my life for years, had been passed away $ < dering if, in my ignorance and inattention, | 
from both, in search of health among the fresh § Shad added a pang to this engrossing pain, or 
breezes of the sea-side, or in the pure country § given; a fresh impetus to the burden that was 
air, and latterly at school in the conventional rolling down upon him. 
seclusion and retirement of an excellent semi- : Presently jhe suddenly aroused himself, as if 
nary, of whose remotest concerns I understood ; my question had remained unanswered all this 
more, than of anything connected with the new time, and, stroking my hair back with a tender 
‘world into which I was now ushered. Politics 3 ’ hand, turned his attention, to it with an effort. 
and parties were divided by Maria Davenport's 3 $ Business? What does my little girl know of 
set, and Fanny Livingston’s clique, we were { business?” 
learned in the distinctions of class, and the dif-; ‘‘Nothing, papa, but I thought you had so 
ference between New York, and Boston, and ; much to do... Can you go away and leave it at 
Philadelphia girls, we professed intimacy with } 3 any time ” 
the ancient Romans, and were fluent on the: ‘My partner, Mr. Wylie, takes care of it for 
Punic wars, we detested Latin days, which } me; he never wants to go out of ‘town.’” 
were also the days of cold veal and bread-pud- ‘And is he honest and trusty, papa?” I 
dings, and we loved drawing-day, with its ac- ; asked, idly, wishing to divert his thoughts with 
companying half-holiday, and plenty of pound ; indifferent conversation. 
cake for tea! Coming from the tranquil de-; He looked at me with a sudden surprised 
lights and wild disagreeables of this lot, whose; glance, as if my question had startled him. 
pains and pleasures I had accepted as thought- : ‘*Certainly, I believe him to be a man of honor, 
lessly and. unconsciously as the rains and sun- ; but children are often the best judge of cbarac- 
beams of, heaven, I was suddenly plunged into 3 ter, you shall see him and decide for yourself 
a dashing, hurrying, brilliant life, which dazzled } whether he is worthy of the trust I confide in 
my bewildered eyes like the shifting rays and him. You would like his wife, I think—a pale, 
changing colors of the rainbow, as illusions to { sweet woman, in delicate health; your mamma 
the sight, as intangible to the grasp; and found § is very fond of her.” 
much in the giddy present for which I had no; 3 A long silence, followed, but I dreaded the 
precedent in the peaceful past. But.I was sure $ ’ musing mood, and broke it by a repetition of 
that honor and conscience were still safe guides, : my request, ‘‘Don’t take me to the Lakes with 
that if temptation wore the prettiest form, duty : Grace and Clara, dear papa, let me stay at home 
must be the plainest, that a child’s love, if it : and keep the house.” 
were dear to a parent’s heart, should lighten ; $ ‘Aunt Betsy is coming to do that—but what 
the burdens of a parent’s life. So that night, $ ’whim has seized you? I thought you would 
while the gay party in the drawing-room were ; $ be wild to go, it will all be novelty and pleasure, 
discussing their plans for the summer cam- for your first season, at least.” 
paign, I stole softly to my old place on my: ‘‘It will be a greater novelty to me to stay at 
father’s Enee, and, putting aside the thick curls; home,” I truly averred, ‘and a greater plea- 
that clustered near my lips, whispered my re-$ sure. I love home, I love New York. I have 
quest in his ear, ‘‘Let me stay at home with ; seen so little of both for the last few years, it 
you, papa!” $ will all be new and pleasant, I can be much 

He took me in his arms with fond affection, 3 bappier here than in those little crowded rooms 
and looked into my face with eyes that I was $1 remember so well at the Springs. Please let 
sure were full of tears. me have my own way!—please indulge me for 

‘*With me, my dear? I shall not stay at just this onee! Indeed I would rather stay than 
home, I must go out of town to take you and $ ¥ do anything in the world!” 
your sisters.” : He hesitated, I pleaded, and gained my point 

‘* And leave your business?” 3 at last, but he yielded the more slowly from a 

*‘Oh! yes, what does it matter?” 3 suspicion of the origin of my resolution, which 

With a heavy sigh, he relapsed into his ab- } I am sure my mother never shared. Her pretty 
stracted musing, and I wound my arms about face speedily cleared of the doubt and vexation 
his. neck and silently leaned my head against ; that had at first flushed it at my willfulness, 
his shoulder. The light laughter and the gay ; and she went gayly about her own preparations 
words floated in upon us quite unheeded, he ; $ with, perhaps, a thought of the money saved by 
was brooding over some secret, silent trouble, § } my withdrawal, and an occasional rallying re- 
that claimed his thoughts and weighed upon} monstrance on my singular taste. Grace and 
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Clara were loud in their reproaches of my stu- i *“[ was absent all last year in Europe,” he 
pidity in preferring the seclusion of our closed ; returned, in a very low tone, ‘“‘and my partner 
and darkened house, deserted by all its gay : was compelled to take the entire charge of 
habitues, to the crowded yesorts and brilliant ‘ everything during my stay. He is an old man, 
scenes, among which they were to spend their : older than my father, whose clerk he was. It 
summer, and described these unknown plea- { seems hard that he should be so closely confined 
sures in colors and terms intended to awaken $ and take no holiday, that°he should have all 
my dormant ambition. In vain; I was reso S the work and I all the pleasure; and as both of 
lute; ‘not all the hairy refugees promised by {us cannot be away at once, I have proposed to. 
Grace, not all the dancing dandies portrayed 3 remain while he indulges in a little needed rest 
by Clara, could tempt me from my determina- 3 and recreation this summer.” 
tion, and my father pressed me in his arms on § “Right! Westwood,” said papa, laying his 
the threshold, as they went, with a fondness hand lightly on the young gentleman’s shoul- 
that left me nothing to envy. ‘Dear child,” $ der, amid the chorus of deprecatory exclama- 
he whispered, ‘don’t think I do not understand ; tions this answer provoked. ‘Don’t heed them, 
and regret your sacrifice, or that I am selfish } I wish I had as much courage to do my duty.” 
in accepting it, I do so more for your good than ; **Miss Bonnibel‘seems to have chosen & simi- 
my own, heaven knows. If I can keep one} lar fate,” said he, turning suddenly toward me, 
heart so leal and loving unspotted from the } with a quick, upward glance of his bright hazel 
world a little longer, it is not only that it may S eyes. I hesitated and colored, but the others 
cheer and comfort mine. Good-by, and remem- ; answered for me. 
ber that I leave you to guard my honor and in- ‘Another cynic,” said mamma, gayly. 
terests, you have earned the right.” “am will have company in her seclusion, it 
As he le on the steps, and unclasped my $ seems,” pouted Clara. 
clinging om his neck, turning away to} ‘‘She stays because she doesn’t care for so- 
hide his Wet eyelashes, a gentleman came by, i ciety,” said Grace, more loudly. 
taking off his hat gayly and gallantly to the; ‘She stays because she loves her father,” 
ladies in the carriage, bending more quietly to $ : said papa, stooping to kiss me once more; and 
my father and me. They called to him at once, then the carriage rolled away, and they were 
and he lingered a few moments to answer their { gone, while my companion in captivity, gentl 
inquiries, while in the chorus of voices I com-$ observant of the tears which filled my ra 
prehended that they were reproaching him for : : 3 lingered, cap in hand, to comfort me, by ex- 
not accompanying them. * plaining how wisely I had chosen in joining 
sug bs toe abeaaprtaptestarsneen ead] « “era val woaen doaeooragaagiiane® 
first freshness of the watering-places before : he said; “but there are many amusements, 
they are crowded with all sorts of people,” said } after all, known only to that much pitied band, 
mamma; “but perhaps you are right in staying ; that I think you will enjoy. If you will per- 
a little later, it will be easy enough for you md : mit me, I think I can alleviate your peeved a 
come at any time. We shall see you in a few : little by pointing them out. I once passed a 
days, I suppose?” $ whole summer here very pleasantly, and I think 
“T am afraid not. I believe it will no. be in : it can be done again. You will allow me to call 
my power to leave New York at all this sum- : and explain my experiment?” 
mer, unless for a short trip at the end of the § “TI shall be very glad to see you,” said I, 
season.” 3 truthfully, and looked after him, a little com- 
The girls exclaimed in evident dismay and : forted, as he walked quickly away. 
disappointment, and mamma still politely and: Aunt Betsy, my father’s aunt, had come down 
smilingly rallied him on his cynical resolve. ; from her eyrie, among.the hills of the Hudson, 
“It does not depend upon a mere whim, I$ Sto guard his domestic interests in the deserted 
wish it did,” he answered, pleasantly. ‘‘Some- $ house; and I, whose sickly childhood had been 
thing less romantic keeps me here. I believe } ; nursed into healthy youth, in the vigorous air 
ladies do not recognize the existence of so un- $ ; of her Highland home, knew how great was the 
fashionable a word, but I shall be obliged to $ sacrifice she made for ‘her boy” in leaving its 
pronounce it if Iexplain. I cannot leave my } : fresh beauty, through the torrid months of sum- 
business.” 3 3 mer, for our close city walls. Brought up among 
“Not leave it!” cried Grace and Clara, be- } 3 the “Friends,” she still retained their simple 
wildered; “and why?” $ speech,.and primitive tastes in color and style 
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of dress, looking, in our. gay, luxurious house, 
with its gossamer inmates, like a quiet dove in 
&@ parrot’s gaudy cage, or a bee among butter-. 
flies. But I had found, and proven, the warm, 
loyal heart beneath the strict folds of her muslin 
pinner, and knew well how firm and strong 
were the foundations of that sweet, loving cha- 
racter, on which our feebler natures rested with 
such trust. 

For the first week we got on very well. It 


was so pleasant to reverse the ordinary rules of ; 


the house, and have nice, old-fashioned break- 
fasts in the cool, early morning; to dine at one, 
instead of six—lI carving, with indifferent suc- 
cess, in papa’s place; to have tea at dinner, and 
fruit at breakfast, and pie at supper; and in- 
dulge unchecked in all those school-girl tastes 
which Grace and Clara condemned as childish 
—for my will was law to aunt Betsy, and my 
whims were countless. But, after a time, our 
tete-a-tete grew tiresome. My fanoy-work lan- 
guished—though her knitting perseveringly 
grew—my practicing was vapid, the papers 
were stupid, the lonely morning walk was 
dull. I rose later and later, in hope of a re- 
primand; but aunty placidly waited breakfast 
till I came, or, if I lingered at the window, 
negleetful of its charms, calmly pursued her 
own. } 

‘‘There’s Mr. Westwood, as usual,’ I an- 
nounced, peeping through the blinds to see 
the occupants of a neighboring up-town board- 
ing-house go down to their business—my morn- 
ing diversion. 

“Thee has remarked it every day, for a 
week,” aunt Betsy returned, serenely. 

‘** Well,” I said in defence, a little vexed, “it 
is worthy of remark, I think, that such a 
fashionable young gentleman stays in town, 
at this season, and attends to his business, 
while everybody else is out.’ 

‘**Perchance he is more sensible than others,” 
said the placid Friend. 

I did not dislike this idea, nor the kindness 
of heart his own reluctantly given explanation 
had betrayed; for I had rather a prejudice in 
favor of Mr. Westwood. He had shown me 
more attention and politeness than most of 
Grace and Clara’s gentlemen visitors, and was 
kind to me on the first night of my return, 
which happened to be one of mamma’s recep- 
tion evenings. Shy and awkward as a novice, 
from the conventual retirement of dear old 
Mrs. Hallam’s seminary, I suddenly found my- 
self in a place. and among people to whom I 
felt an alien and a stranger. Dowagers in velvet 
lined the sofas—papas in white straight, waist- 


coats, and spotless broadcloth, filled the door- 
ways, and stood by the mantels—gossamer beau- 
ties floated about the room, among them my sis- 
ters—and in close attendance appeared the band 
of young gentlemen, daintily gloved, exquisitely 
booted, polished, perfumed, perfectly attired. 
The handsomest, and most elegant of these, as 
I thought, to whom I saw many fair heads bent, 
many white hands eagerly outstretched, as he 
entered, left the brilliant groups by the tables, 
the gay clusters about the harp and piano, to 
§ come and talk to me—to me, in my school-girl 

net, plain-buttoned dress, and little collar—and 
| brightened the dull evening wonderfully with 
3his gentle courtesy and manly cordial kind- 
ness. Perhaps, when, afterward, promoted to. 
the glories of a toilette de promenade et de bal, I 
} had hoped to justify his politeness, But I saw 
} him very seldom. A bow in the street, a glance 
between the responses at church, a few words 
interehanged in a crowded room, were all I 
could remember; for my sisters liked him too, 
and he could hardly spare time from their gay 
badinage to conquer my awkwarditimidity. I 
could hardly expect that he wo bp his pro- 





3 mise of calling; but I was ashamed to feel a 
} little disappointment in finding it so completely 


forgotten. 

As I was idling over my embroidery, a few 
hours after, I caught the sound of a discussion 
in the hall, and heard our English John forbid- 
$ ding entrance to some caller, on the ground 
; that the family were ‘‘h’out of town.” 

3 ‘But Miss Bonnibel——” persisted the voice 
} that I thought I recognized. 

$ «Hout of town, sir,” reiterated the perse- 
vering John. 

“I thought she was to have remained,” said 
Mr. Westwood. ‘I fancied I saw her yester- 
day, and so called again. Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sir; ‘“‘h’out of town, sir,” was the im- 

perturbable answer, and the visitor turned re- 
; luctantly away. 
: My first impulse was to fly down the stairs 
Sand arrest his retiring steps; but, reflecting 
; that this course of condict was not in accord- 
$ ance with Mrs. Hallam’s precepts of propriety, 
’ I waited until the hall was clear, and examined 
the card-receiver myself. The bit of paste- 
board on top bore Mr. Westwood's name—so 
did two others below it—and, with these proofs 
of his guilt in my hand, I summoned John to 
an audience. 

“This gentleman has called here?” said I, in- 
terrogatively. 

* Yes, Miss.” 

“Then, why was not I informed of it?” 
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**Beoause you're h’out of town, Miss.” 2 

‘*What do you mean?’ demanded. I, mysti- ; 
fied. But the servitor had drawn himself up 
to his full height, and, with his eyes severely 
fixed on mine, prepared to answer my ques- 
tion. 

‘When genteel families, or any members of 
’em, is obliged, from economical motives or 
otherwise, to stay in town for the season,” said 
John, impressively, “they locks the front door, § 
fastens the shutters, and denies themselves to § 
everybody. With people of your standing, Miss, 
it would be quite disgraceful to h’admit that 
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He looked puzzled, till I told him of Jobn’s 
supergentility; and then, laughingly announe- 
ing that he should ‘‘ break the blockade” of that 
stern janitor at once, he went on his way. The 
same evening he appeared, enlivening our soli- 
tude wonderfully, and henceforth our acquaint- 
ance progressed rapidly. Fancy-work prospered 
once more; for he read aloud to aunt Betsy and 
me, while we stitched, and explained the politics ~ 
in the paper till they were quite clear to our 
comprehension. When she placidly slept in her 


3 chair, he took upsome dainty volume of modern 


poetry—Tennyson, Longfellow, Saxe, or Taylor 





you was in town. I, couldn’t consent to do it; and my work dropped, unheeded, in my lap, 
it’s quite impossible. You’re not ‘in,’ Miss— while my heart beat time to the cadence of his 
. you can’t be ‘in!’” Svoice. Practicing throve; for he sometimes 
“Then you had better go away at once,” said } listened to my crude performance on the piano, 
I, too much amused to be angry; ‘for I shall} or to ‘Ever of Thee,” ‘I’m talking in my 
not only remain in town, but receive visitors, : Sleep,” er ‘Over the Summer Sea,” and such 
and keep the house open, as usual. If you can’t} school-girl favorites, on the guitar. By degrees, 
survive the disgrace, you can escape it by leay- | he came to share my morning walks, and I his 
ing at once; but 1 want have these falsehoods afternoon drives, and, with aunt Betsy as chape- 
repeated. When this gentleman, or any other, } rone, we plunged into such innocent amusements 
calls, in future, show him to the morning-room, 3} as he declared were only truly enjoyed by the 
and tell him I shall be in New York all sum- 3 Can’t-Get-Away Club, 


mer.” ; The wonders of the city were as new to me, 


The blinds had, indeed, been fastened, under ; from long absence, as to any little rustic on her 
Johnés supervision, and the great house stared ; first visit to town, and Mr. Westwood, good- 


blank and silent, announcing plainly to every- } humoredly, introduced me to their acquaint- 
body: ‘‘not at home, not at home!” as if & \ ance, and bore with my naivete and ignorance 
placard had heen mailer to the wall. “But, ’m in @ manner that I secretly thought very kind. 
at home, at least, I said; ‘and #0 important @; He was unwearying in gratifying my school- 
mers wf ihe ph he ont “ senent e : girl curiosity, and consulting my childish tastes, 

made it my care to restore it from the deserted } and, fashionable gentleman as he was, seemed 
state it kept. The curtains were soon fluttering ; to find real pleasure in these mild diversions, 
gayly in the wind, the flowering plants again \ or in my pleasure in them. Grace and Clara 
oecupied the balcony, the windows were thrown $ would have been horrified, had they known that 
open all over the house, giving glimpses of the iT spent long hours in Barnum’s Museum—to 
beauty and luxury within, and, leaving aunt; which they had refused to accompany me, on 
Betsy on guard over it, I went out for my ; the ground that it was vulgar, and only resorted 
“Constitutional.” to by school-boys—gazing delightedly at the 

Late in the afternoon, as I was sauntering } fruits of the industrious show-man’s labors, puz- 
down Broadway—though it is so unfashion- ; zled by the ‘‘What-is-it?”—awed by the “‘Mer- 
able, and ungenteel, I love to walk Broadway, { maid’”—enraptured by the “Happy Family”— 
I love to watch the streams of hurrying people, } and duly interested in the ‘Great Living Whale.” 
the throng of moving vehicles; the sea of alien } Furnished with two-shilling tickets, we finished 
faces, the bustle, the energy, the vitality of that ; by beholding the “Play,” and, as I issued from 
are phonemes angi nena ~y de- ial fairy-land of dragons and princesses, my 
ghtful to me—somebody held me back from {companion leoked down into my flushed face 
the trampling feet of a great white horse, at a with smiling scrutiny. 


little side-crossing, and, recovering from an in- 
cident by no means unusual, to thank my kind 
preserver, a bright face looked into. mine, a} 
’ cordial hand was held out for my own, and Mr. $ 
Westwood warmly welcomed me back to New 
York. 
“T have not left it,” said I, in explanation. 





‘<Ig there, in all this city,” he said, “another 
young lady, who would dare, or desire, to be so 
easily and naturally pleased? I doubt it. Lord 
Melbourne said, you know, that, if one only had 
a genius for being entertained, the commonest 
subjects were food for his fancy. He declared 
that, when the play was poor, it was, at least, 
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better than nothing, and that it amused him to 3 branches overhead—softly though, as if they 
see the boiled lobsters in the shop-windows as $ feared to wake the sleepers beneath—the water- 
he drove home. I think you must share his 3 fowls glided over'the glassy waters of the ponds, 
philosophy.” the willows drooped gracefully at the brink, the 
‘*But I have lived in New York so little,” I ex- $ white fagades of marble temples gleamed fairy- 
plained, coloring under this undeserved praise, 3 like and fair from the background of the emer- 
‘tand at such wide intervals, that I am really 3 ald banks in which they were set like pearls 
as rustic as you choose to consider me, and de-} in green enamel; and in front of these lovely 
“ serve no credit for being easily pleased with $ tombs tiny gardens, tended with exquisite neat- 
the wonders of the town.” ness, and blooming with brilliant flowers, 
He smiled. adorned each side of the stone pathway. [ 
**You must let me give you credit, at least, $ could not realize even in the intense stillness 
for a sweet temper, and a happy heart—and, 3 and solitude of the place, that its beauty was 
with those, I believe, all places are pleasant.” 3 tribute to death, and not an offering to life— 
Then there was the Dusseldorf Gallery, amid 3 that a gloom lay beneath this loveliness and a 


whose maze of pictures we used to linger for : gladness beyond—that in this princely pleasure 
hours, and where the prettiest, in my untutored ; ground, a host of unseen inhabitants waited for 


judgment, is a representation of a troop of 3 their Lord. 

merry water-elves, playing among pond-lilies, We left aunt Betsy with tears on her wrinkled 
the exquisite design, and cool green tints of } cheeks, musing beside the stone simply marked 
which struck my fancy at once, hidden as it ; with the name of “Isaac T. Hopper,” her friend, 
was; in a corner, beneath more snnapai Friend indeed, the friend of all—and wan- 
paintings. The theatres were still open, per- § $ dered quietly down the shady alleys and among 











haps not so fashionably patronized as usual, 3 the glittering white shafts, up a little graveled 
but we cared little for that—the ever-wonder- ¢ pathway, and over a smooth hill covered with 
ful Ravels at Niblo’s, the gorgeous spectacles 3 short, thick grass, and swept by a sweet sum- 
at Laura Keene’s, and an occasional musical 3 mer wind—which commanded a beautiful pano- 
treat, by such stars as shone for a night or two : ¢ rama of the bay, the city, and the distant sfores. 


across the darkness of deserted New York, ors The sails and steeples glanced snow-white in 
lingered, after the season was over, at the beau- 3 the sun, the sky was clearly, intensely blue, 
tiful Academy of Music, received our earnest : $ reflected in the dancing and rippling water that 
appreciation. Together we traversed Brady’s $ S dazzled our eyes. Death was forgotten in the 
gallery, criticised the portrait of the Prince, : vivid, glowing beauty of the living world, I did 
whom I would have given so much to see, grew ; not look back to the gloomy shades of the deep 
familiar with the winding stair at Goupil’s, and 3 valley from which we-had climbed, while my 
the little dark, mysterious room, where you go < companion spoke, but forward into the bright 
to view some celebrated picture, and are in- sand happy life before us, the sunny future his 
vited to put down your name, for ‘‘engraver’s $ low voice described. He asked, I answered— 
proofs, on India paper.”” Then we explored all; yes, I was truly happy with my hand in his. 
the great hotels, as if I had been a traveling : His looks and words had long been growing 
foreigner, took aunt Betsy on pleasure excur- $ familiar and dear—how could I tell the truth 
sions, over to Staten Island, and up the Hudson, § Sand not confess how often my thoughts re- 
tovisit her neglected home, and, finally, crossed S verted to them, how constantly my actions re- 
over to Brooklyn, and went to Greenwood ceme- $ S ferred to them, how kindly and sweet was their 
tery. } influence upon my life. how deep was my de- 

It was the sweetest and softest of summer ; pendence on his interest and affection? It 
days, the gay sunshine played on the marble ‘ sounded strangely to hear him entreat so ear- 
steps and bright plate-glass of the houses we $ 3 ‘ nestly for what it seemed almost his right to 
swiftly passed, and lay in flickering patches of ; demand, for what had been more consciously 
gold on the neat pavements and black area 3 and surely his with every pleasant passing day, 
railings. Long after we had entered the great ; Sand what it was my happiness to give as his to 
gates and turned into the winding, silent roads, } $receive. Not more strangely, perhaps, than 
I found it bard to realize that we were in a : my own words would have sounded in my ears 
‘‘place of graves,” even with those sad memo- ; but a few short weeks before, yet it seemed na- 
rials on either hand. The turf was fresh and : tural and right that I should love him well 
crisp from recent rain, the hedges were full of} and like him dearly, that his presence on that 
roses, the birds twittered and rustled in the? sunny hill should make me happier, and the 
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day brighter as his absence would cast a gloom ; of heaven. When Mr. Westwood, speaking very 
over both, and that even in this city of death I $ ; gently, told her of the promises we had made 
felt no fear with him. It was long before we $ 3 each other, I thought they seemed sacred in her 
descended, passing a solitary artist, who sat $ sanction, and blessed by her tears. She looked 
sketching, absorbed in his work, and silent as $ at me with inexpressible fondness and pride, 
the scene, unconscious of our vicinity as we {and wondered audibly over the womanliness of 
had been of his, and impatient of the flitting $ : her *‘baby Bonnibel.” So I wondered too sec- 
shadows we cast upon his paper in passing §  retly, and not less proudly—what had I done to 
by. : win so true a heart? 

We paused in the small grassy meadow, thick : I lost my morning walk next day, the time 
sown with little hillocks, the ‘children’s grave- ; slipped by while I lay pondering over my new 
yard” of poor foreigners. French, German, 3 fortune; but in the afternoon Mr. Westwood 
Norwegian, and many more, I fancy, where the $ eame with his pretty carriage to drive us in the 
parents’ love has raised more touching monu-{ Park. He had written to my father, he said, 
ments to their memory than snowy mantle, or ; and seemed in happy spirits and courageous as 
massive stone. Little glass frames cover many $ to the result. So had I, much puzzled how to 
of these nameless graves, within which, shel-} word my request and its announcement, and 
tered from wind and rain, the baby’s favorite $ deeply doubtful of the reception it would have 
toys are arranged with fanciful tenderness. A$ among my sisters. But all trivial annoyances, 
little leaden image of the Virgin and child, a S or fears fled away like shadows before the rush 
crucifix, or a printed prayer, and wreaths of { of the soft wind past us, our swift motion, the 
white immortelles at its head; a handful of § : gay crowds and equipages we met, the beayty 
withered flowers at the feet, with its best-loved } Sof the day,. the scene, the hour. Even aunt 
playthings or clothes! Gaudy tin soldiers turn- 3 ’ Betsy’ s faded cheeks were faintly tinged; and 
ing their, vermilion coats to the full blaze of the : mine, observed Mr. Westwood, attentively - 
sun ‘dressed dolis with waxen cheeks 3 : sidering them, ‘‘bloomed sweet as any rose.’ 
un ythe is that sweep over their; ‘What nonsense!” I said. 
flaxen M¥ads, and the eyes staring complacently ; A gay team dashed past us, and I recognized 
from grass¢’. little carts, and horses, and 3 Mr. Wylie, driving a lady brilliantly handsome 
oni" wooden ears, gorgeously painted} and showily dressed, quite unlike his pale 
toys ell, perhaps, from the weak grasp of Sand patient wife. “Papa’s partner!” I cried, 
the baby ha en sickness relaxed its hold ; startled, and my companion looked after them 
of all it ved bi world, and death took the } ® moment steadily before he answered. ‘ 

. nerveless fingers in his chilling clasp and led it $ : “Yes, they are Wylie’s horses, he 

away. Half-worn blue, and green, and scarlet $ ; lately bought them, and sports thegi every. 
shoes, plump and chubby with the shape of the $ ; They are a magnificent pair, ang cost. 

feet they covered, and much turned-up at the $ Don’t wonder he is proud of them, he must 

toes, guarded some of these mounds with the } a large private fortune to afford such expens@s.”? 
sacredness of mementos; and in others, the frail : ; “No,” said I, wondering, “he is pogp. Tt 
barrier of glass was broken by some accident, : have heard Mrs. Wylie say so. They live very 
and the rain had been weeping over the memo- $ ; S plainly i in street; he has not been long a 
rials within, staining and decaying their perish- partner, and he was a clerk before.” , 
able ornaments. My own happiness was soft-} Mr. Westwood grew thoughtful and said but 
ened and sobered thinking of the poor mothers ; little more; we turned homeward very early, 
and sisters who had buried their treasures here, and he left us at our own door excusing himself 
and my tears fell quietly as we turned away, } from returning to tea. My heart was beating 
these simple symbols of grief touched me more : fast with a vague pain and disappointment, but 
than the costly material and cunning workman- $I did not doubt his kindness and affection, or 
ship of the magnificent monument to Charlotte $ his manner as he bade us good-night, though 
Corda, guarded by its marble angels. The set-}the evening was very long and lonely in the 
ting sun was coloring its carven roses with a quiet house. “Early in the morning he came 
faint pink glow when we left the piace, and ; up, pale and ‘tired, and more hurried and eager 
found aunt Betsy sitting in the twilight among ; than I had ever seen him. 

the tombs. ‘¢ Bonnibel,”” he said, “‘your father’s partner 

The good Friend had been reading her Bible $ 3 is a scoundrel. He has been cheating and plun- 
and meditating quietly all that summer after: 3 < dering him for a long time, and is going to leave 
noon, and her face was placid with the peac@: in this afternoon’s steamer with his epgyls I 
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have long been puzzled and suspicious; your ; this I comprehended as well as to whom we 
words gave me the clue, and I have spent every ; owed it. 
moment since in tracking and exposing his ‘Saved, Bonnibel!” cried Edwin Westwood, 
guilt. Ihave proof enough to stop him if you } standing handsome and happy before me, “your 
give me power to act. Will you trust'me to do i father’s fortune is safe!” and, in the fullness of 
what ought to be done?” her grateful heart, my father’s daughter ven- 
Yes, yes,” said I, half-laughing and half- * tured to anticipate his decision, and thank his 
orying, with pride in my new champion, and } benefactor in her own way. 
sorrow for poor papa. ‘But what can I do?” The next morning papa arrived, hurried and 
**Put on your bonnet and come with me,” 3 agitated by the news he had heard from home; 
said Mr. Westwood, with authority, and I gladly ; but I think the announcement of his partner's 
obeyed, and was introduced toa telegraph office, } capture, with which we received him, did not 
where I sent the despatch he dictated in my own 3 take all the load from his mind. Hjs eyes con- 
mame, and then returned home alone, leaving ; tinually wandered from the papers, which Mr. 
my escort in the company of ‘a shrewd chief of } Westwood was perseveringly explaining, to his 
police, whose keen eye as it met mine made me ’ young friend’s changing face and to mine, and, 
feel vaguely uncomfortable and guilty, as if 13 finally, he threw down the pen, with which he 
had done some dreadful deed and forgotten it, } had been required to sign some legal document, 
and whose compliments on my sense and dis- { and called me to him. 
eretion were well-earned by the close question-} ‘I see,” he said, ‘you want me to endorse 
ing I underwent at his hands. ‘Practical as {all your proceedings, Edwin. Bonnibel, my 
pretty,” he said to Mr. Westwood, who answered } baby, he has saved me my fortune and lost me 
with cold courtesy, ‘“‘ We will return to our first you, and I have hardly the heart to thank 
subject, if you please.” 3 him!” 
- How they spent that busy day in counting- ; So it happens that I had another crepe bound, 
rooms, docks, and quays, in offices, boats, car- : this spring, and a bridal ¢rousseau, apd went the 
riages, and police-stations, [ am afraid to say, } round of the watering-places, this summer, not 
because I could not make the story intelligible } with a train of big trunks, and a gorgeoffs ward- 
if I told it as I received it. But that my father’s ; robe, but traveling for pleasure, as we stayed 
treacherous partner was secured, his flight pre- } at home, and finding little nee a 
vented, his spoils restored, his many schemes } “sweet temper, and a happy heart,’ een & 
of robbery detected and exposed, the falsified summer at the sea-side, and a simmer in town. 
accounts that had so perplexed and cheated the} So it happens that Edwin twood’s ring is 
head Of the firm, corrected and explained, the {on my finger, and his name on my wedding- 
dations. which had so seriously embar- ; cards—that I rule in bis heart, and keep his 
his business, proven and replaced, all ; house. 





THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


& No more, oh! wonder-working sun, thy kiss A fitful wail comes sadly on the breeze, 


Shall warm the roses into life; no more, 
Oh! summer days, thy rare and perfect bliss, 
Within my ardent soul thou shalt outpour! 


No more, with miracles of tufted bloom, 
Impearled with dew, and tinged a thousand dies, 
The dawn comes regally from out the gloom, 
And, in an instant, reddens all the ekies! 


Soft winds no longer sigh, o’er seas of June, 
Their ardent whispers of a Southern clime, 
And, underneath the splendors.of the moon, 
The night no longer chante her sung sublime, 
Dead, ah! the dawning of September’s sun! 
_ We strew her sepulchre with withered flowers, 
And sigh to think our love could not have won 
Respite from death, through all the sunny hours. 


The streams are moaning dirges all the day; 
Where Summer hung her banuers on the trees, 
Their bare arms wave and beckon us away. 


Oh! happy days! oh! golden round of time! 

That lapsed so fleetly through the odorous hours, 
With song of bird and bees in perfect rhyme, 

And sweetly marking all its way with flowers. 


We sorrow for thy brightness, lost so soon, 

Oh! matchless crown of this most perfect year; 
For listless languors of the snitry noon, 

And dreamy watchings under skies most clear, 


The air és fall of mourning; every gale 
That whirls the faded leaves about our head, 
Dies in the distance to a mournful wail— 
And, with white lips, we whisper, “ Summer‘s dead!” 
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ALBERT PLAINFIELD’S OBJURGATION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIABY.” 


“Iz I held the pen of a ‘ready writer,’” says; ‘‘‘There will be less and less marrying,’ 
my good friend, Mrs. Plainfield, in a late letter, g added he, after a thoughtful pause. ‘It isn’t 
“I would say something to our young ladies ; safe to marry, so much has, in most cases, faded 
that would, as I think, slacken a little the pace } out before marriage, and she keeps on fading. 
of some of the fastest of them, and make them $She’s all faded out in a little while, in body 
hang their heads awhile in wholesome contri- and soul. And another thing, we are getting 
tion. I would tell them this-little story; true, } Frenchified so fast, a man can get pretty much 
every word and every letter of it. ‘ all the kisses he cares about if he isn’t married. 

“My cousin Albert, coming in yesterday to; ‘What would you say if you saw a young 
sit awhile, said, ‘I have been up to the ceme- $ girl belonging to a good family, one of the best 
tery, where John Harding is painting the enelo- ; in town, herself a good girl; that is, with no 
sure of their lot, and I couldn’t help thinking } more of evil in her head than half our girls 
it was as good a place as ‘any to be in.’ }.have, only she’s gayer than many; what would 

“«*For a short time,’ I said. ? you say if you saw her, when she met a fellow 

“¢Or, for a long time, Best, for a long time. {in his rooms, or at her home, throw her arms 
There are things here to make a fellow sick; round him, say, ‘‘How d’do, dear Bert?” and 
especially if he has got sisters growing up. He kiss him?—meaning no harm, of course; for 
don’t know anything about what they are com- {she does it with half a dozen round, quick as 
ing to, you know; so that anybody that has got § Sany way. What would you say if you saw 


sisters—any young man, I mean—would rather 3 not only one do this, but several, good respect- 

see them buried than not. Any ofus would. able young girls that everybody likes well 
««¢While I was up there, John’s two cousins $ ; enough ?” 

came up; the Hasewell and Stephens girl. They } 3 ‘**T should say I would be glad to go back to 

sat down there, a little way from where we were, ; the stiffest days of New England Puritanism, 

and began to whisper and giggle; kept it up as : when——’ 


long as I stayed, and I don’t know how much: ‘‘‘Yes, I know; but we can’t do that. We 
longer; there by Mary’s new grave, you know. 3 never return to anything. This is a so-called 
I suppose it was because we were young men; ¢ transition time. All times are transition times, 
I suppose if we had been young women, they 3 of course; but some are so marked in manners 
would have behaved better. 3 $and destiny as to give charactor a pretty dan- 

«And so it is all through society. Some—? $ gerous, unsettled state for awhile; and this is 
why a good many, of course—are as yet what $ 3 one of them, when we have unmoored ourselves 
we call innocent; are merely vulgar, coarse, as ; ’ feom the old innocence that had Prudery for 
we say. I suppose that is all those girls are. ; Sits attendant, and not, by a good deal, reached 
But when a girl is that, she had better be dead, }.the new, inborn, habitual innocence, that shall 
she has lost the fine edge called sensibility: be graceful, free, safe, angelic, everywhere, and 
She never had it te excess, perhaps; wasn’t : no Prudery anywhere near, ane: No Prudery 
born with much of it. Her mother, before her, $ needed; because the sole instinct shall be one 
had little of it; and what she had was blunted $ : of innocence, womanliness; when we get to it’— 
dismally before the daughter was born, $ ’ sighing, wiping his perspiration. ‘I’m afraid 

“‘There is a girl here and there, thank $ ; this will take some generations yet;-and in each 
heaven! that really has, at womanhood, this 3 of these generations will be countless, abso- 
fine edge. I myself have seen one or two such. : lutely countless lost ones. For, when a woman 
At least, I think I have. I may be mistaken; \ is spoiled, she is lost, ~ gp if she does, anne 
but if I am, I don’t want to find it out, for then ¢ say, keep her virtue. She’s spoiled, and isn’t 
I should have no faith in woman left. She’s:$this horrible? I think it is. I would rather 
an angel if she keeps it till she dies, especially : : $Cad and Stize would die any day than to live 
if she is beautiful and beleaguered by us clowns and be spoiled. I thought so when I was up 
and libertines, as most beauties are. $there. And I thought if they ware, bere, I 
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wouldn’t let any stone be placed over them, ; that others should be stirred as I had been. [ 
either. There should be some trees for the } talked with Charlie about it when he came 
birds to sing in, but no epitaphs to draw the} home, and I cried just like a baby, I was so 
feet of unprincipled fellows, or giggling spoiled ; afraid for our angel Laura, and so sad for all 
young girls near the turf that covered them.’ the spoiled and the half-spoiled everywhere! 
«So he ended, with a face indescribably sad. } I told Charlie I hoped he would preach about 
Oh! and I prayed so, over my baby—my little } it next Sunday, in the pulpit, and he promised 
angel now—when I took her up out of her * to. My eye fell on my ‘Peterson,’ the faithful 
sleep! I made such resolutions for myself? I} itinerant; with so many parishes; and then I 
would keep my soul, my manners, so pure, I} thought I would write this letter to you, think- 
said; and, with the help of the good God, would ; ing you would, pehaps, manage to get it, in 
bring my ‘holy child’ up to a holy girlhood, ; some shape, in among its pages. Adieu. 
and through it toa holy womanhood! I longed Tam yours, © Harry PLainriELp.” 








KILLED INSTANTLY. 
BY MRS. F. A. MOORE. 


“ Kriep instantly !”—the eager hands 
Let fall the paper as if dead; 

Beneath the sudden ’wildering stroke 
Low bows that gently silvered head. 


Ay! peace for these young grieving hearts, 
Till Time shall bring,them gentle glee: 

The wounds on young flesh quickly heal. 
But, mother, who shall comfort thee? 


No hope in those relentless words; 

No wound her magic touch might heal; 
No fever, that from out his veins, 

Her tender care might deftly steal. 


Some other love shall soothe the heart 
That mourn beside thee for the dead, 

But what shall bring again thy boy— 
Oh, mother! with the stricken head? 


What shall bring back again thy boy— 
Thy life’s proud light for twenty years? 

What hope can glimmer from thy night 
To weave a rainbow through thy tears? 


No hope that round the “ missing” clings, 
Or “taken prisoner.” Sharp and stern 
Through all her being—heart, and brain— 

Those dreary words all wildly burn. 


Oh, sister! deep thy grief may flow 
For such a brother—true as brave; 

But life holds other hopes for thee; 
Thy gladness dies not on a grave. 


And thou, betrothed! A voiceless woe 
, Will walk this Summer by thy side; 
Yet in the future’s sunny plains 
The shadow from thy soul may glide. 


Ah! fifty yellow Summer suns 

Have ripened for thee life’s best joys; 
But little power has the gay earth 

To cheer thee with her painted toys. 


Yet God will cheer. A few fleet years 
Blessed with the sweets of memory— 

Then, on the palm-treed other shore, 
Oh, mother! He shall comfort thee! 


3 
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VIRTUE’S APPEAL. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Can it be that earth no longer Who would rend my veil asunder? 
Triumphs in my Eden name? Who imprint. a deadly stain? 

Must the weak, as wills the stronger, Who, through passion’s impulse plunder, 
Pave the road to sin and shame? What all time can ne’er regain? 

Ah! beware: no rank or station, Then beware! nor with vice dally, 

Can by deed or aspiration, But around my standard rally, 

Ever merit just laudation, And I'll prove your faithful ally 
Founded on polluted fame! To escape eternal pain! 


Vice may strive my reign to sever, Laud my blessings o’er creation, 
And with Mammon rule the earth; (Tis the Christian’s nobler part.) 

She may blast my charms, but never Warning man, whate’er his station, 
Can recall it into birth! To avoid sin’s fatal smart: 

He who gave to dust its being; And I'll guard and guide you ever, 

God, the great and good “ All-seeing,” In the path death cannot sever, 

By His wise and just decreeing, Mortal! if you'll keep me ever 
Gave to me a priceless worth ! In the temple of your heart! © 
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COMPENSATION. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


“Humpn! Those cousins of mine are coming ; 
out of the North, at last, to get their frozen 
blood warmed up a trifle down here, I sup- 
pose,” quoth Genevieve Grainger, carefully se- 
parating, meantime, the yelks of twelve eggs $ 
from the whites. 

“There, Chloe,” to her dusky familiar—a 
daughter of Ham, with eyes of jet, woolly hair $ 
—a mass of kink and braid—and a mingled air $ 
of diablerie and shrewdness throughout—“‘take 
those, will you? and beat the yelks to a cream, 
and the whites until they stand alone.” $ 

Whisk, whisk, whisk, on the part of Chloe, 
with a gravity so intense as to be ludicrous. 

“Yes,” went on Miss Grainger, to herself, as 
she watched the whites changing into snowy 
foam, ‘‘I’ve made up my mind I shall despise ; 
them both, the girl and the young man. White-$ 
blooded blondes—New England Puritans—bah ! 
Never mind! Raleigh Croome’s coming toc! 
Aunt Bella says that I’m so ignorant of the 
ways of society—who cares? not I!—that there 
must be some one else to entertain the precious § 
two. So much the better. Raleigh’s a fast } 





Her only interruption, during the operation, 
came from Chloe, the kinky-haired, who, from 
time to time, ejaculated, with an admiring 
chuckle, 

“Takes you, Miss Viva, dresso! Ain’t no 
cakes nor pasty made in dese yere parts kin 
come up ter yours, tell you, ki! ki! ki!” 

‘Now, Chloe, listen to me,” said the young 
lady, when she had finished. ‘Put all this 
trash in the oven, and see that it comes out 
done to a turn precisely; else,” with a flash of 
imperious eyes, “I'll slap you hard, as I did 
when you scorched my Mechlin lace under- 
sleeves.” Relenting, ‘‘If you'll be careful, 
however, I’ll give you a bunch of yellow rib- 
bons I have up stairs. Remember now,” and, 
with a warning gesture, the speaker vanished. 

“Ki! ki!” chuckled Chloe, with difficulty 
suppressing a summersault. ‘‘Wish I was as 
shoah of some tings as I am of dem ere yaller 
rib’ns. Won't I cut a dash, Sunday! Make de 
nigs on this yere plantation open der eyes some, 
I ’spect.” Then, with the glitter in her eye 
changing to a soft mellow light, ‘Wish she'd 


friend of mine, and, with his help, I can en- 3} N 3 ha gib’n me suthin’ for little sis, though, arter 
dure them, I suppose.” Yall. De pore chile ain’t hed nuffin putty for 

Chloe having by this finished her task, Gene- : neber sech a while. Well,” brightening up, 
vieve plunged into the mysteries of sponge-$ «there’s cump’ny comin’; mebbe they'll gimme 
cake, and, after that, achieved pound-cake; no  suthin’ I car fotch her,” after which cheering 
make believe, I can assure you, of saleratus ; reflection, the jetty-eyed addressed herself to 


and bad butter, but compounded of the whitest $ 
of sugar, and twelve eggs to the pound—a kind 3 3 
that comes out of the oven golden, solid, to melt ¢ 
in one’s mouth with rich deliciousness, and com- 
pel you to pronounce it the queen of cakes! 
These delicacies, and more, comprising pas- 
tries of wondrous fabrication, did Miss Gene- 
vieve Grainger, with her own slight, supple fin- 
gers, compound that morning; for the nearest 
town, X——,, stood twenty miles away, and 
Squire Grainger’s household—despite its troops 


S 





: obeying her mistress’s injunction. 

Genevieve Grainger lived with her uncle and 
aunt Grainger within sight of the blue flow of 
the Potomac—renowned in forthcoming history 
—and near enowgh to the Blue Ridge to catch, 
on clear sunny days, tempting shifting glimpses 
of their cloud-capped summits. 

She, unlike many Virginians of similar pre- 
tensions, could trace her pedigree plainly from 
the Princess Pocahontas, and was stubbornly 
proud of such descent, which her physique cer- 
tainly did not tend to disprove. 


of servants—when confectionery of a ore 
sort was needed, were fain to depend upon the 
well-skilled digits of Genevieve for supplies. 


Her skin was clear bright olive, with tawny 


: $ golden lights in it, her eyes dark, luminous 

Genevieve had gone through her task with an § globes, sometimes lambent, but, when occasion 
air somewhat disdainful, yet showing a thorough 3 served, keenly brilliant, as the eye of an Indian 
comprehension of the art culinary—tossing in, $ chief when he parts the bushes, and seeks for 
first this compound, then that, as if well-assured : the trail of his foe. Her hair, blacker than her 


, the result could not fail to be satisfactcry, 3 eyes, and somewhat coarse in ae Na as 
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pleased it best, in large, wavy curls about an 
erect, disdainful head, while her gait, elastic, 
defiant, might have come direct from the grand 
Indian maiden from whom ske so. proudly 
claimed descent. 

The room to which we follow her, possessed 
a mingling of the gorgeous and barbaric, which 
struck one as at once unique and primitive. 

The bed, with its canopy of brilliant-hued 
silk, would have caught the fancy of a Peruvian 
princess, but the rest of the surroundings were, 
for the most, souvenirs of the forest. Baskets 
of moss—toilet articles, skillfully fashioned out 
of acorns—and eggs of wild birds that she who 
plundered must have been fleet of foot, and 
strong of will—hung like trophies about the 
walls. 

Also, at one end of the room, stood a white 
fawn, stuffed, that looked at you with wide, 
wild eyes as you camein. It, too, had a neck- 
lace of eggs, like huge pink pearls, hung around 
its neck. This had been Genevieve’s sole pet. 


PPPAPL PLO AIL OAS 


The bracelet was too large for her slender arm, 
so she slipped it past the elbow, and let it stay 
there. 

As she went down stairs, through a door 
partly ajar, she caught a glimpse of her guest 
dressing, 

Genevieve paused for a second, saw Wilhel- 
mina Edwards—called Willie always—standing 
whitely fair in the room, cool and pure, with 
diaphanous draperies and creamy matting, 
fastening about her some floating robe of 
blue. Also there was wafted through the 
door a perfume as of fresh spring violets. 

“Blue!” thought Vieve Grainger, passing 
quickly on. ‘That’s right. At all events, if 
she’d worn red, or yellow, now—my colors— 
I’d have hated her. As for her dainty scents, 
T’ll match them, never fear!’’ 

So down into the garden where musk-roses 
grew. Vieve shook them over her, crushed the 
petals between her palms, and back into the 
house—Flora herself for fragrance. 





When it died, she had it stuffed, took it into 


her maiden bower, and petted nothing there- § 


after. 


En passant, influenced by some softer thought, 
she gathered a spray or so from a mist-bush, of 
that saffron pink that forms along the horizon 


Genevieve, who had thrown herself negli-;at sunset, and set against the sprays a few 


gently on the bed, suddenly started up, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘They’ve come!” then sank back 


again, saying, ‘‘Aunt Bella can welcome them. 


flowers white and delicate, and a single moss- 
bud. 
When she entered the parlor, her three guests, 


They won’t expect good manners from me. Be- ; Willie Edwards, Grant Edwards—first cousin to 
sides, that girl will be tired, and go to her room, } Willie, cousin only by courtesy to her—and Ra- 


I know; and that young man can take care of: 
himself; and Raleigh Croome will make himself 
at home, I'll warrant you!” 

Though Genevieve soliloquized all this bravely 
enough, yet underneath she knew herself for an } 
ignorant, uncultivated girl, who had refused to $ 
learn, and now desired time to gain self-posses- ; 
sion to meet her guests, and set them at defiance, 
should they prove themselves supercilious. 

By-and-by she arose and dressed herself. 
You might be sure the attire would be an in- 
dividual one. : 
First an India muslin, sprinkled all over with 

3 
; 





embroidered knots of vivid scarlet. Then she 
drew from its box a silken scarf, also scarlet, 
large enough, when shaken loose, to envelope 
one, but so magically fine that you could draw 
it through a finger-ring. It wafted a faint, 
spicy scent through the room, and had a golden 
fringe at each end. This she wound about her 
head, in and out of her blue-black curls, and 
let the ends float on her shoulder. Lastly she 
slipped a bracelet, that had been her mother’s, 
upon her arm—a curious ornament, made of 
gold and hair, with clasps of amber, pearl and ; 
amethysts, made in the shape of half-moons. * 





leigh Croome, were all assembled. 

Willie and Grant Edwards were both blondes, 
‘“‘fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 
complexion, having the dew of their youth, 
and the beauty thereof, as the captives whom 
St. Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘Not Angles, 
but angels!’” ; 

Raleigh Croome was tall, dark, and splendid, 
with a dash of hauteur so dissolved in a gay, 
frank bearing as to be imperceptible, except on 
occasions. F 

“Cousin Willie, I’m very glad to see you,” 
said Genevieve, all at once hospitable and 
graceful, and, bending an instant, she fastened 
the bouquet she had gathered in her cousin’s 
bosom. She shook hands with Grant Edwards, 
bestowing upon him a similar greeting, and 
then took refuge with Raleigh Croome, who, 
usually gay and nonchalant, now sat in a cor- 
ner, looking at engravings, and saying ‘‘ naught 
to nobody.” 

“Raleigh,” whispered Genevieve, ‘“‘you’re o 
God-send. How did you manage with those 
cousins of mine, and how shall I entertain 
them?” 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Miss Genevieve,” 





fro 
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returned he; ‘for, ’pon my life, I’m. tongue- } sence of so great a mystery, and behold the 
tied.” 3 force, strong, but occult, that underlies and 

Dinner relieved the perplexity of the two, ¢ moves society. 
and, that over, it was the long summer twi-} When these two men bid these two women 
light. § good- -night, at the foot of the stair-case, Grant 

Aunt Bella nodded in ber chair, with a small § Edwards took Genevieve's hand in a small, firm 
black imp beside her to fan off irreverent flies $ S palm, and kissed it under cover. 
from alighting on her plump, comely face. The; Flashing eyes and a scornful mouth for re- 
squire rode about his plantation to see that all 3 sponse. 
was safe for the night,and so the young people Raleigh: Croome shook hands with ‘Miss 
were left tc their own devices. 8 3 Viva,” bowed low to Willie, as if she were 

“Suppose we walk on the piazza,” proposed : $some grand princess, and he her slave, but 
Genevieve. $ stood aloof, though she glanced at him appeal- 

‘‘Agreed!” said Grant Edwards, who was § ingly, and half-raised her hand, as if she ex+ 
slight, somewhat pale with severe study, but } pected him to take it. 
had nerves of steel, and a will of iron. ‘“And} ‘Come to my room and try a smoke,” invited 
you will walk with me, cousin Vieve,” a gleam : Grant, “I want you to see what we get up 
of. audacity flashing athwart the azure eyes. North in the way of tobacco. I can offer you 

This arrangement concluded, Raleigh made $ a famous collection of pipes.” 
his bow to Miss Grant, gave her his arm, and “What, smoke—after—her,” whispered Ra+ 
the two couples began to pace the piazza that $ leigh, in a tone of awe. 
extended around the entire house. “After whom? Miss Grainger?’ 

It'was strange that Raleigh and Genevieve, “No.” 
who had been chatting volubly to one another; $ ‘‘Oh, cousin Willie! Ho! ho! she a daring 
now, that partners were changed, had scarcely little girl, and pretty, I think, but—— Well, 
a word to say. good-night then, I most smoke en solitaire.” 

By this the moon had risen, silver-white, and} That night there broke a terrible storm, with 
Raleigh, looking down, saw beside him a fairy : dazzling lightnings flashing athwart the sky, a 
thing that floated along in a mist of blue, and § hurtle of thunder, and a rush of impetuous 
the heart erst so brave beat fast. Yet: Willie, ; rain. 
with her dewy eyes; and still sweet face, was : As Genevieve stood at her window, her being 
not a woman to be afraid of, surely. 3 swaying in harmony to this passion of the ele- 

Genevieve, whose odd toilet, wherein was : ments, undisturbed by fear, there was a timid 
mingled a touch of the dizarre and the bar- { knock at the door followed by Willie Edwards. 
bario, strangely heightened by this same moon-$ ‘‘Oh! cousin Viva, may I be with yout It 
light, behaved no better, Some inward stress ; would kill me to. be by myself in such a storm.” 
of emotion made her tremble so—though she j Vieve contemplated her guest with a mixture 
clenched her teeth, and strove to keep it down ; of disdain and admiration. A pretty sight, with 
—that she feared her: companion might per- ; ; her imploring eyes, hair in golden crinkles, and 
ceive her agitation. : pink dainty feet peeping from under a lace- 

If he did, he gave no sign; but when the § trimmed night-dress. 
party re-entered the parlor, the boyish face of § Obeying a sudden impulse, Vieve put het 
Grant Edwards was white as the moonlight § 3 arms about Willie, and said briefly, “If you 
without, with ¢yes as azure flames, and closed, ; ; like it better, you shall sleep with me to-night, 
determined lips. Those of the Edwards’ blood § pretty cousin.” 
had never thus set their mouths without mean- : ‘Thank you, dear Genevieve,” and Willie re- 
ing—mischief. $ assured, glanced about the room. 

Raleigh Croome—another kind of man, sans? ‘‘Oh! what @ queer, nice place,” with a sud- 
doute—was, on the contrary, flushed; embar-$den shiver. *‘*That white fawn, is it alive?” 
rassed, and regarded Willie, from time to time, “No, only stuffed.” 
as a devout Romanist regards his favorite saint. : Approaching and caressing the same tenderly. 

The fair sweetness of Willie’s aspect remained “Pretty darling! How did it die, cousin?” 
unchanged, but a steady spot of crimson burned} “Of gluttony, I fancy: It over-ate itself.” 
in either cheek. “Qh!” exclaimed Willie, disappointed, remi- 

What do you think of physiology, and the }niscences of Marvel’s poem, ‘‘the cruel hunts- 
curious magnetism of temperament? Don’t} men riding by have shot my fawn, and it will 
seoff,' I: pray you, but be humble in the pre-?’ die,” darting through her mind. 
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Admiration in her mien, the pretty creature, Willie sprang to her feet, turned to deepest 
pattered arvund the chamber, examined and rose, and, stamping a pearly foot, exclaimed, 
questioned, finally knelt reverently, said her } $. You wicked Genevieve Grainger. You know 
prayers, then curled herself in the bed and; ‘ very well that you began first. I don’t care one 
went to sleep—a dainty, innocent darling, with } $snap for Mr. Raleigh Croome.” After which 
long lashes curving on a rose-tinted cheek. ; : the indignant dove darted from the room, to 

Genevieve leaned out of the window, cast } * complete her toilet in her own apartment. 
some wild hurried words to the storm—now } Genevieve laughing wickedly. ‘‘There’s a 
abating—that I trust surely went up to God, {specimen of Yankee spunk for you. I never 
then laid beside Willie, put an arm afound her ; thought I’d like you so:well, cousin Willie!” 
with a new pleasant consciousness of having: All that day a little shyness crept into Wil- 
some one to protect, and went to sleep also. ; : lie’s manner toward Raleigh Croome. Yet it 

Both were equally innocent; but Willie long } ; was he who walked and talked with her, feeling 
ago had found a Saviour; Genevieve held im- ; i in every fibre the dainty enchantment that lay 
ploring, ignorant hands out into the darkness, ii in her demeanor; for, though timid, she had 
but had not yet found God. ’ beén too deeply loved ‘always for bashfulness, 

One word concerning these two. ’ and Willie was shy for the first time in her life. 

Willie Edwards had been cradled in caresses Genevieve fell to Grant Edward, therefore, 
from her birth, lived and: grown in perpetual; whose pleasure was saucy and self-evident. 
sunshine, fed on the sweetest sweets of love. {You are my guest, and, therefore, I must be 

Genevieve had lost father and mother early, ; civil,” was all that could be inferred from her 
and her aunt and uncle Grainger could not give ; manner. 
her what they had not. She came and went as : That afternoon Genevieve declared should be 
she pleased; but as for good-night kiss, or any ; consecrated to the river. So, going down to the 
word of endearment, she might as well have 3 shore, the four found twin boats fragile as shells 
been the solitary inhabitant of a desert, What: waiting their pleasure—each large enough for 
wonder then that, missing this craving need in § two—no more. 





a child’s life, she grew disdainful, harsh, and, } “T will row, cousin Vieve,” said Grant, 
shall I say it? wanting in the tender attributes 3 springing into one, and placing Genevieve 
of womanhood. 3 therein. 


Lately she had felt her life lacked something.} «May I have the honor of rowing you?” 
What she guessed but dimly. And when roam- asked Raleigh, with bowed head and worsbhip- 
ing through woods, free and careless, riding § ‘ ful eyes of Willie. 
swiftly whither it pleased her, climbing where § ’ So they pushed from shore, each boat taking 
only wild-birds flew, sudden bursts of tears ; the course that pleased it, best contented to 
assailed her; she gazed at the falling drops in S part company with the other. 
dismay, nor guessed their source in the fairest; Raleigh and Willie floated on beneath a car- 
need of womanhood, that would no longer be , mine sky. Did ye ever see a Virginia sunset? 
ignored. $ If not, ask some brother or friend who has sol- 

So it came to pass that Grant Edwards’ kiss ; S diered it down there for awhile, and had its 
burnt into her hand, and she felt it all night $ : loveliness engraved on his heart by the hard 
long in her dreams. : eonteteti of a soldier’s life, to tell you how it 

When the two were risen next morning, Gene- 3 Boome. 
vieve’s toilet half-made, while Willie was sitting 3 So Raleigh and Willie floated on, she sitting 

on the bed thinking of dressing, the first said, {in the prow in clear draperies of white, with 
with crimson cheeks, $  downcast eyes and braids of shining gold. 

“Isn’t Raleigh Croome a splendid fellow,; Raleigh Croome looked back at his life—no 
Willie?” S worse than that of most men, better than that 

The latter looking down, ‘My cousin—Grant }.of many, at all events; but how dingy and 
Edwards—is far handsomer. He's nice, and} stained compared with this spotless saint—as 
fair, and as clever as possible. Mr. Croome is 3 he called her softly to himself—known morially 
so——” Sas Willie Edwards. 

Genevieve deceitfully, ‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t talk 3 Oh! that he could have brought to her a 
so much about him, Willie dear. I’ve heard 3 3 fairer life! Could she, could she ever care for 
aunt Grainger remark that it’s not proper for 5 Shim? 
young ladies to talk too much about young gen- Croome, who had been awkward and embar- 
tlemen.”’ $rassed fer him since his first sight of Willie, 
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unable longer to restrain the Setians ardor < cold. Please let me wrap my scarf abeut you. 
that had turned his blood to flame—the fire be- ; It will be a slight protection, at least.” 
neath being sacred—and bore down all before ; $ «No. You hate me, you wouldn’t care if I 
it, began and rehearsed to the pure-robed, shin- : did take cold and die!” bs 
ing-haired angel sitting in the prow, all that 3 : “Oh! please,” sighed Genevieve, quite over- 
was passing in his mind. § come, and, rising, with gentle touches she wound 

A premature revelation, perhaps unwise you $ Sthe scarf about him, and sat down again with 
think. Ah! but love is inscrutable, and who} averted face, and cheeks whose vermilion put 
shall dictate to it? $ the western sky to shame; 

So well accustomed was Willie to being loved, § : You should have seen Grant Edwards’ faee— 
that the strong, warm words of Raleigh Croome $ the eyes blue devils—nothing less. 
neither alarmed nor abashed her. It seemed: The next day, the young gentleman sent down 
natural.and right that this man with his dark ; word that he was sick, thought he had taken ‘‘a 
splendid beauty, slightly tinctured with hau- : chill last evening.” 
teur, should bow humbly before her, and de- $ Aunt Bella, alarmed, sent up constant relays 
clare that to love her always should be the joy ; S of servants, to inquire after the welfare of her 
and duty of his life. r S guest, and received the unvarying answer, 

When he had finished his recital, and sats ‘About the same.” 
waiting breathless for the answer that should § By-and-by, Genevieve, who had flitted about 
come, Willie let a pair of pure confiding eyes; the house like an uneasy spirit—a very snap- 
rest on his, as if she knew those flaming orbs ; ; dragon for crossness, infuriate with Raleigh 
held no danger for her, and answered, ; and Willie, because absorbed in one another 

“<I don’t quite understand all you have said ; { they thought of no one else—at length pounced 
to me, Mr. Croome. I only know that you : 3 upon Chloe, who had just returned from the in- 
think you are not as good as I—which is en- $ : valid’s room with a waiter of provision which 
tirely untrue—and wish to be better, as I’m $ he had resolutely refused to touch. 
sure we all should.” Then with single-hearted | : How is Mr. Edwards?” demanded Gene- 
maidenly dignity: ‘‘You say, too, that you love ; vieve. 
me, and ask if I can return it ever: Yes, Llove § ’ Chloe shook her head, and glanced at her 
you better than any one else in the wide world.” : mistress with a gaze of mingled diublerie and 

If it occurs to you that all this seems rather ; cunning. 
edd and premature, turn to the Tempest and; $ Mighty bad I ’spects, Miss Viva; ain’t eat 
find what Miranda and Ferdinand said to one ; nuffin this bressed day.” Sighing mournfully 
another upon their second interview. And who; and shaking her woolly head with an air of 
shall gainsay Shakspeare? ’ prophecy, ‘‘When folks gits tuken this yere 

Meantime the scenes in the other boat bor- $ way, it’s orful dang’rous, I tell you. Hope he'll 
dered, more on the racy and sparkling than on: git over it—do so! Sooner a ‘sician’s fotched, 
the tender order. ‘ the better fur um, in my ’pinion.”’ 

Genevieve, who sat with her scarlet scarf : Vieve surveyed the waiter Chloe carried with 
about her, riante and defiant, gave Grant Ed- ; scornful, inquiring eyes. 
wards nothing but cool monosyllables, or crisp A roast chicken, oyster pate, and incongruous 
retorts; finally leaned over the boat-side, dab- : conjunction! a bowl of gruel, rewarded her in- 
bling in the cool, green water. $ spection. 

She wore the curious bracelet of hair and} ‘No wonder he eats nothing,” murmured 
gold, with clasps of amber pearl and amethyst : she, and, musing a moment, vanished. 
in the shape of half-moons, Before she knew; Half an hour afterward there was a tap at 
it, it slipped from her.arm, and, buoyed up by { Grant’s door. 
the hair, slowly sank down in the water. : Did you guess, you scamp, who it was that 

“My bracelet that mother left me!” s asked admittance, that you infused an extra 

A minute after, Grant had plunged into the $ touch of lugubriousness into your—‘‘Come in?”’ 
water, risen breathless, laughing, and flung the: Enter Genevieve with a tray. 
bracelet. dripping into its owner's lap. “I think I have-brought you something you 

Genevieve sat confounded, without a word of § Scan eat this time.” 
thanks. , A groan from the shape that lay on the sofa 

At last subdued, searcely daring to look at‘ enveloped in a dressing-gown. ‘‘Thankful to 
him, she murmured, ‘hear it, I'm sure. I should have died of inani- 

»—-cousin Grant, you will surely take : tion soon.’ 
Vou. XLIV.—24 
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Vieve drew forward a table, placed thereon a; they came to a log-cabin standing on the edge 
dish of strawberries of the variety Triomphe de of the plantation, just where iron ‘tracks run- 
Gand, huge, scarlet, double lobed—-slight fingers $ : ‘ ning past reminded one of the civilization that 
stained therewith, betraying to incisive eyes; had run ahead so fast, it would not stop for 
who had picked them—also a jug of cream, last : ; Chloe, and the like. 

a sevre china shell, heaped with bunches of : : The cabin was neat and clean, and had a 

Malaga grapes, a dewy damask rose stuck glow- ; small garden, in front, full of crimson poppies, 
ga grap y g ga 

ing in the center. ; white lilies, and flowers that, in a colder cli- 

“A feast for the gods,” muttered Grant, and, 3 : mate, would have been thought rare, but which 
righting himself, fell to. $ grew here common as weeds. 

Vieve looked on, imperious eyes softened, ; : Chloe, entering, presently brought mother 
rich lips dimpled into a smile, until all had; and “little sis” to the door. 

Qaappaetee ert the grapes. : *?’Tain’t no place fur a lady and gent’plum 

‘“*T have reserved these,” said Grant, with the; like you ‘an’ Mas’r Raleigh tu come in,” had 
air of a Sultan, “that you might have the plea- : said Chloe, with humility. 
sure of feeding me with them. I don’t like to § So the mother, a woman jet-black, but with 
exert myself too much at once, you know.” $the chiseled regular ‘features that proclaimed 

Vieve, compelled by some potent power, com- 3 her a princess in her own land, stood courtesy- 

lied; and fed the sufferer with countenance as; ing in the door, thanking Raleigh and Willie 
P 31g . , 
grave and simple as that of a child. 3 for their coming. 

If Grant could have restrained himself all § ‘Little sis,” being with much difficulty de- 
would have gone well; but yielding to the: tached from her mother’s skirts, proved a pretty 
impishness that had taken possession of him— } child, much lighter than Chloe, or her mother, 
he a scholar hitherto quiet and self-contained— : and having large sad eyes, such as you some- 
he turned suddenly upon Genevieve with eyes times see in mulatto children. 

80 scintillating with power, and a smile of such ; “Little sis h’ain’t no use o’ one side,” whis- 
audacious triumph, that she, barely conscious : pered Chloe to Willie, with humid eyes. “Hed 
of what she was doing, dashed the grapes into § 3 @ tack o’ ’ralysis oncet—did so.” 

his face and darted from tho room. : “How sad!” murmured Willie, stooping, and 

In the meantime Willie, who never appeared 3 kissing the child. 
more thoroughly lovely than when brought into Raleigh, notwithstanding the force of tradi- 
contact with her inferiors, had made acquaint- : tion, did not look surprised at this, but regarded 
ance with that odd-fish Chloe—who had from 3 “little sis” as if, from henceforth, she must be 
time to time tendered her various little services : invested with some magic charm. 

—and learned something of her history. $ Then Chloe, with mellow, admiring eyes, 

“T don’t "long te de squire,” related Chloe. ; fastened on “little sis” the apron’ Willie had 
“He hires me from mother—who lives jes’ on th’ g bought—a pretty little affair, daintily made, 
edge of de plantation with little sis—de nices’ ‘and braided by Willie herself. A king’s gift 
chile yer eber see—ter wait on Miss Viva.” : could not have given more genuine pleasure. 

And Willie, out of her kind heart, had pro- Then Raleigh slipped a gold-piece into the 
mised to braid an apron with pockets for ‘‘little } mother’s hand, bowed a gracious good-by, and 
sis;” and, when it was finished, Chloe should $ ‘ led Willie back again through the woods. 
show her and Ral—at least Mr. Croome, the’ That log-cabin, humble as it was, was hence- 
way to her mother’s. forth deified in his eyes—it was connected with 

Chloe’s eyes became saucers with delight, and g Willie. 
she forthwith reported Willie to the servants as : That same evening, Grant Edwards had suf- 
a, ‘‘simon-pure lady, ef she did come from de: : ficiently recovered to make his appearance in 
Norf, whar dey libbed on pork an’ "lasses. Not ; S the parlor—pale enough, perhaps, but with no 
so gran’ an’ dashin’ as Miss Viva mebbe,” but § 3 other sign of illness about him. 
with sudden fire, “I'd go through fire an’ water; Genevieve had thought to avoid him, but he 
ef she axed me—would so!” 3 < found a place at her side, straightway, and she 

The day that witnessed this declaration, saw : ‘could not break away, from some invisible in- 
Raleigh and Willie on their way to take the $ fluence that held her like a spell. 
completed apron to little sis, Chloe following ; ; So the days passed on, until, one evening, 
behind, her braids adorned with the yellow rib- ; Grant Edwards decoyed Genevieve—an \unwill- 
bons bestowed by Genevieve. N 3 ing, rebellious captive—upon the piazza 

By-and-by, after walking through the woods,: Howhe managed it—he must have had\s 
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of Saxon will, for he had studied books, not; She went with him to the door to say good-by. 
women, all his life—F cannot tell. But he did so ; Now, Raleigh Croome, looking back into his 
appeal to Genevieve’s pity, so protest to her, and life; and remembering lips not ‘altogether stain- 
80 ‘piteously declare that he would die without $ less that had met his own, liad never dared to 
her—hadn’t her strawberries and grapes saved : touch the sacred mouth of Willie. But to-day 
him from the fearful illness that threatened he took her in his arms, lavished kisses upon 
him?—that this wild, half-tamed maiden, en-: her lovely face, then went away, with worship 
shared; bewildered, at length curved her defiant ; in his eyes. 
head upon her wooer’s breast, and murmured ; She watched him out of sight: then came 
she would ‘‘try to like him.” ’ back, hoping to find Genevieve, to Whom she 

The next evening at twilight, Willie and Ra- might rehearse the praises of her lover. But 
leigh sat together, he gay and brilliant, yet ; Genevieve, who, since last evening, had been 
choosing his words with tenderest reverence, ; ’ strangely quiet, had hidden herself, and was 
as if to give her the best he owned. not seen until 

Vieve, none the less happy, if somewhat de-; Raleigh Croome welteel on through the woods, 
fiant and rebellious yet, sat beside Grant Ed- g thinking to himself, ‘It’s a trifle further, maybe, 
wards on the sofa, and let him trifie with her} but I can reach the station as well by going past 
blue-black curls, and torment her, until she $ the cabin where Chioe’s mother lives. I want 
would declare that she “hated” him, and would ; to see over again how my darling looked kissing 
surely leave him. Then there was an apology } S ‘little sis.’ ” 
as audacious as the teasing, after which recon-}. So he walked on, whistling gayly, smiling de- 
ciliation and peace. 3 : bonairly, as became a happy lover, until the log- 

I think four such sincerely happy people had } S cabin came in sight, with its bright little garden 
seldom been grouped together in the summer : in front, and just beyond, sitting in the sunlight, 
twilight, when suddenly, softly, phantom-like, | betwee the iron tracks, was ‘little sis.” 

a thing of snow flew in at the window. $ She had plucked a lapful of the crimson pop- 

The four stared at it, and saw a stainless dove : pies and white lilies, and was sticking them be- 
that wheeled above the heads of Willie and her § fore her in the dust, so making a mimic garden. 
lover, Raleigh Croome,—wheeled in a circle $ God of heaven! Even as he looked, with a 
thrice, cooing mournfully tenderly, then out § diabolical, ear-splitting shriek, the locomotive 
again into the air of amber-gray. $ came in sight—an angry demon that would tear 

Genevieve and Raleigh interchanged a glance, } the child to shreds in its awful clutch. 
and you could see that the first suppresseda{ Not a moment paused Raleigh Croome. He 
shriek. 3 was young, brimming over with hope and hap- 

Vieve, presently rising, went out on the: < piness—life most precious with the thought of 
piazza, where Grant Edwards, following, found : how he loved and was beloved—the child was 
her, pacing up and down, wringing her hands $ ‘ of an alien race, a crippled child at that, who 
and weeping. : would ‘‘never be good for much,” as dealers in 

“Ah! God!” she sighed. ‘Heaven help : that kind of ware could tell you. 

Raleigh Croome! I know the legend of his; Not a moment paused Raleigh Croome. He 
house. Never comes that white dove to any } caught the child with an arm swift and strong 
of the Croomes, but as a sign of sudden woe or ; as lightning, flung it to the mother, who, too 
death.” $ late, had rushed out and now stood at the gar- 
» Here Raleigh Croome appeared, very pale, ; den-gate—then would have cleared at a leap 
but with no shadow of fear marring his splen- } the iron boundary. 

did beauty, or daunting his brave bearing. But the terrible dragon, vomiting fire and 

“Don’t tell her,” he said, with a tender solemn } smoke, caught him, crushed him, threw him off 
smile. ‘‘Whatever comes, my darling must not ; mangled into the road; but left unmarred the 
suffer!” noblest face, still wearing a brave, sweet smile. 

Then in again, gayer, more brilliant than } Surely God’s angels bore his soul through the 
ever, until Willie’s laugh rang out like fairy- ; fairest gate of Paradise! 
bells. So Raleigh Croome died for a little child. 

“I shall go to X-—, to-day,” said Raleigh, } Died to be spoken of always in a softened voice 
the next morning, at the breakfast-table. with words of reverent admiration, 

Willie questioned him with her eyes, but; And so mangled, but most beautiful still, they 
smiled when he added, “I shall come back to-; brought him home to Willie. Willie whom, if 
night.” he had married, would have made him a fond 
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874 I TRUST IN, THEE.—“IN MEMORIAM.” 


and faithful wife, but aaa a lived for him 3 he. needed just such.a rich full life to non into 

—not God. ; his own—effective perhaps without it, but scant 
So, Willie, who came to Virginia a soft, inno- : : ; and barren. 

cent, darling, who had never known one touch of § § Of her were born noble woman, and men 

sorrow, went back a full-grown woman, strangely ; 3 whose silvery eloquence wrought great results 

wise, to do faithfully her Master’s work, but ; for their country. 

never to listen more to any word of love from ; So Genevieve and her husband—she learning 

any lover. of him, growing always into a nobler woman- 
Gooerigaggine married the scholar— } ; hood—walk hand in hand nearer to God every 

Grant ds, A man so over-civilized that $ day. 





I TRUST IN THEE. 
BY PLINY EARLE HARDY. 


Down in my heart’s still deeps, Whence come the gleams so bright 
Where love its vigils keeps, O’er green shores and cliffs white, 
With tireless eyes So fair to see? 

Watching the waves that beat Whence comes the silvery hue 

On shores, where restless feet O’er sands and pearly dew? 

Have pressed from blossoms sweet They come, dear heart, so true 
Their rainbow dyes. Of trust in thee! 


Down in those depths so still, Thus, radiant light is born, 

Beyond the winds and chill, Like tints of blushing morn 
There is a spot O’er leaf and tree; 

Where all the waves are bright, Thus, music tones awake 

And mirrored to the sight Like echoes o’er a lake, 

Is Heaven’s golden light, And all their brightness take 
And clouded not. From trust in thee! 


There is a shore whose bloom What though the other shores, 
Is never veiled in gloom, Sad voices wander o’er 
And waves of light Of wind and sea, 
Toss o’er the dewy strands Though there fall briny tears? 
Their pearls ’mid golden sands, One shore e’er bright appears, 
Like foot-prints from the lands For, through the blessed years, 
Beyond our sight. N I trust in thee! 
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“IN MEMORIAM.” 


BY MRS. F. M. CHESBRO. 


Sommer airs are dying, 
All its roses fading— 
Summer light is shading 
lato Autumn gloom; 
Over all the landscape 
Rests a deepening shate; 
Tinted leaves are fluttering 
‘Through the copse, and glade, 
And a hazy beauty 
Lies on land, and sea: 
Autumn’s wailing voices 
Are echoing plaintivety. 


With these fading glories, 
A richly-gifted soul 

Is passing gently onward 
To its final goal. 

Every breath of Summer, 
Bird, and bee, and flower, 





To her soul were dearer 
Than a princely dower; 

The purple tints of evening, 
The twilight’s hushed repose, 

Were types of her life’s mission 
Hastening to its close. 


Her days passed on in beauty, 
Her young life flitted past, 

Leaving bright lines of glory 
Trailing along her path. 

With the dying year she passes 
Away from our rapt sight, 

A new-born life awaits her 
Amid celestial light. 

Now, over sea and meadow, 
On woodland, and on glen, 

There rests a deeper glory, 


For the love she bore to them. 
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THE «CARTE DE VISITE.” 
BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“Now, Charley, you will take me to Sara- g attend to the trunks. So I thrust the letter 
toga, won’t you?” and Miss Katie brought the ; into my pocket, and followed him out to the 
full battery of her large dark eyes and smiling; porch. He was engaged in a laughing discus- 
lips to bear upon my soft heart, What could I; ; sion with Katie, respecting the allowance of 
do? TIT was the—ahem!—certain-aged bachelor $ g * baggage permitted at a watering-place, and 
brother of the prettiest, wiresomest, coaxingest } : something in the bright young faces and merry 
(I can’t be bothered about grammar now) little } voices struck a sudden pang to my heart. Stand- 
pet of a sister who ever wheedled a loving pro- $ 3 ing together, as I had seen them hundreds of 
tector into extravagance and idleness. We were ; times before, for the first time the prophetic 
all alone in the world, this dark-eyed sister of } significance, so apparent to loving mothers and 
mine and myself, and when my mother died, Seca: aunts, struck on my blind eyes. So 
and I, in the vigor of young manhood, looked } young, 80 joyous, bright, animated, congenial 
on the baby sister, toddling about the large, } old play-mates and friends now! Ah me! how 
empty house, I vowed to be to her, parent, ; ‘fast the thoughts rushed through my mind— 
guardian, and companion. So we had lived our} lovers! Musing, in the confusion of “getting 
quiet life together, with no thought of other; to rights;” watching jealously, for the first 
love to win the brother from his self-imposed ; time, her bright face, and his protecting care, 
allegiance. With wealth enough for every com- $I forgot the letter in that long afternoon of 
fort, and many luxuries, my time was sufficiently ; dread and jealousy. It was late in the evening, 
free for many trips of pleasure with my pet. So Kate had long ago bid me good-night, and was 


I said, } probably fast asleep, when I remembered the 
“Saratoga let it be, Kitty.” S unopened missive, I was alone in my room, 
‘Now, don’t call me Kitty; I am eighteen to- and, before I broke the seal, I scanned curiously 


day, and Kitty is so terribly childish.” the smooth, thick white envelope, the clear-cut 
‘‘Katharine, then.” : ; seal, with the letter E sharply defined on its 
**No, Kate; Katie, when we are alone. Will 3 surface, the neat, pretty hand-writing, and wea- 
you go next week, when the Hartleys are } dered who could have written tome. C. M., too. 
there?” 3 Who was C. M.? 
“Can you be ready?” $ As I broke the seal, a carte de visite fell, face 
“TI am all ready,” she said, with a little tri- ? down, upon the table, where it lay, while I 
umphant laugh. ‘I knew that I could gs hace ; 
Ss 
: 


you to g0; 99 all my finery is in fall——” “Dean Cuartie—I have only time for one 
_ F aering, order?” $ line, for uncle Clarence is waiting for my letter. 
Of course, she boxed my ears, and, equally ¢ ’ He is passing through Saratoga, and will leave 
of course, kissed me, declaring I was the’ S this for you in case he precedes you. Write, 
dearest brother on earth, and if she did flirt, Sand let us know exactly when to meet you. I 
which she by no means admitted, she was sure, enclose the promised photograph. 
sure, she should never see the man for whose is 
love she would leave Charley. Lovingly, Buscte 
So to Saratoga we went! I was writing our 3 Lucky Charlie! As I turned the card, a sweet 
names in the register, when the clerk handed $ face looked from the surface at me. Large eyes, 
me afetter, sealed neatly, directed, in a dainty, § full of soft, loving earnestness, a mouth at once 
clear hand, to $ S firm and gentle, heavy braids of dark hair, shad- 
“Cuar.es G. Surru, Esq., $ ing a face whose oval was perfect—this was the 
—— House, 3 “Bessie” which did not belong tome. In the 
Saratoga, N. Y. {silence around me, in the lonely hour, the face 
Politeness of C.M.” : < seemed sent to comfort my poor sore heart, and 
Just as my finger was om the seal, my old ; I sat gazing into the depths of those earnest 
friend, Herman Hartley, called to me to come 3 eyes till the aching pang of jealousy et had 





376 THE “CARTE DE VISITE.” 
torn me through the afternoon, was stilled and; Not a whisper of the photograph escaped me, 
soothed. There was a magnetism in the pictured 3 as I paid my respects to Katie’s friend. How 
face turned so confidingly to mine, and I dropped 3 to win her to answer my love, was my constant 
asleep with it before me; slept to endow the still 3 thought, and my days were one long struggle 
face with life, to find in my dreams those wist-; to gain a smile from her. 
ful eyes seeking mine, that sweet mouth finding; I had forgotten my rival, forgotten every- 
loving words for me; woke to realize that I was $ : thing but my passionate love for her, as day 
a miserable old bachelor, whose pet-sister was } by day showed me her gentle, noble nature, her 
being won away, and who was falling in love ; warm heart, her fine mind, her winning grace. 
with the Bessie of some more favored man of; One month of courting, and I heard from her 
the name of Smith. $ ‘lips the answer to my suit. She loved me! 
Every day I consulted the register, to find § $ I held her in my arms, and as I won the 
the arrival of my namesake; but every evening § 3 coveted words from her lips, I cried out, in my 
I could draw out my picture and study anew 3 Joy, the name of my ideal love, my true pas- 
the lovely face. Autumn drew on, and we re- 3 sion, 
turned home, but the letter.I left for Mr. Smith, § S  * Bessie, dear Bessie!” 
at Saratoga, never was answered. Nobody She drew back from me, with a white face, 
claimed my Bessie. and quivering lip. 
Somebody, however, did claim Katie, who, “Who taught you that name?” she said, 
half laughing, half crying, admitted that Char- quickly. ‘Oh! Charlie, Charlie!” 
Tie held a second place in her heart to acertain$ And she threw herself on a sofa, sobbing 
tall, handsome. Herman, whose frank, noble na- : passionately. 
ture had won her pure, girlish love. So there $ I stood confounded. All the bitter jealousy 
was a wedding, and I stood alone.in the world, $ 31 had thought at rest forever rose in my mind, 
first in no heart but my own selfish one. $ ° and, taking from my breast the picture and 
Don’t laugh at me, but think of my heart 3 letter, I laid them beside her, explaining, in 
suddenly bereft of its love of years, and vaguely a few words, how they came into my posses- 
longing for an answering loye to meet its own 3 sion, and left her. 
yearning tenderness, when I confess that I was; Second in her heart, too! Second to some 
loving an ideal woman.. Lavishing, in cay- * lost love, some former affection! 
dreams and night-visions, a world of schemes} All the dreams of the past two years were 
and tenderness on the Bessie whose sweet face ; tearing at my heart- rings, as I paced up 
was becoming my load-star, I tried to find her. and down the long piazza, brooding over my 
The letter bore no date, no. post-mark; so Ii : misery. 
could only wait to see the face that I loved, ; $ She came at last! I had expected some words 
hope to find the nature as lovely as the picture. of memory, some apology, and then a parting. 
Of course, I. found her, or I should not write $ But she said, softly, 
this. I was again at Saratoga, two years later, § ‘Charlie, stop walking a moment, and let 
Katie and Herman with me, when I found her. $ me explain this to you. Your name was what 
‘“‘Charlie,” Katie said, one evening, as she} first attracted me to you,” she said, as I com- 
stood, in her old, loving way, by my chair, 3 plied with her request, ‘‘ because it is the name 
“‘who do you think is here? Lizzie Leonard, 3 of my dear brother. My father was my mother’s 
my dear old playmate at school. You remem- : second husband—her first one was Charlie’s 
ber her?” > father. I loved him as Katie loves you,” her 
“Slightly: a pretty, quiet little girl.” $ tears were falling fast, but my arm was round 
‘*A tall, stately woman, with soft dark eyes, 3 > her now, ‘“‘and he was killed, two years ago, 
and a voice of music. Ah! she is lovely, Char- § : when on his way from Boston to Saratoga to 
lie; guard your heart,” $ meet us. In our bitter sorrow, I had forgotten 
“Why should 1?” I said, dolefully. ‘You: this letter, sent to meet him. No one else ever 
didn’t.” ; called me Bessie, and your tender voice, to- 
She colored, as she nestled down beside me, : night, sounding his. pet name for me brought 
whispering, ’ back ‘too suddenly the memory of his love for 
“Tt was too bad, Charlie, but I could not § me. You must think of how Katie would grieve 
help it.” : for you, to undengtand me, Charlie,” 
“My dear brother Charlie—Lizzie!” 3 So I won ie place in one heart, and 
Katie's voice still in my ears, I bowed to Miss: wedded the fair original of the “CarTE px 
Leonard—my Bessie. 3 Visits.” ae 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 298, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The girl’s eyes flashed, and her cheek grew 


“My lord, I beseech you, set this man ; hot. ‘*My lord, I do not understand you.” 


free!” 


Buckingham arose, pushed aside the table 


The Duke of Buckingham looked into Bessie 3 that stood between him and Bessie, and came 
Westburn’s face and smiled. He was not think- close to her, so close, that she felt his hot 
ing of the object she was pleading for, but of } breath on her face. 


the exquisite beauty which this heart-eloquence } 
: one,” he said, attempting to circle her waist 


gave to her face. 


“Power is sweet,” he thought, “when it } 


brings such suppliants as this to crave favors.” rendered you slow of comprehension, 
g pp g y P 


“It is time you did understand me, pretty 


with his arm. ‘But country breeding has 
Bessie, 


Bessie was encouraged, by the expression of 3 did you never suspect that Buckingham loved 


his face, to renew her pleading. 

“You will set him free, my lord——~”’ 

‘‘Nay, sweet one, it is a grave request you 
make. 


This man is a dangerous malcontent, ¢ 


i you?” 


Bessie lifted her blue eyes to his face, shrink- 
ing away as the glance was prolonged. 
“‘Suspect you—you love me? My lord duke, 


and has set the whole district in which he lives ; is your duchess dead?” 


in a ferment of sedition. 


stamp?” 


' «*He was our neighbor; he—he——” 


How can you, so} 
gentle and so loyal, plead for a man of his rude ; 


The duke laughed. 

“‘No, by my soul! nor likely to be! I have 
not found females so accommodating as that!’ 

**They will not die to please you, or love to 


“Oh! I remember—one does not forget these ; please you—how unreasonable!” cried Bessie, 
things easily—but I always thought it was your : firing up in her insulted pride, and turning upon 
sister. Is it love for this churl that brings you ; him with eyes brighter than all the diamonds 


hither?” 


3 his wife ever wore. 


The duke spoke sternly, and with a sudden : The color on Buckingham’s cheek lost some- 


bitter rush of jealousy tinging his words. 


The color left Bessie’s face, and her proud lip $ nishment. 
curled as no one would have fancied it would ; 


thing of its richness, his eyes filled with asto 


“Why, minion, beautiful witch, what does 


curl who had only seen her under the fresh : this mean? You are not angry because Buck- 


apple-blossoms. 
“Love, my lord? 

Oliver Cromwell, though he is something more 

than a churl, and worthy of a better fate than 


} ingham loves you!” 
No, I have no love for $ 


‘IT am angry because Buckingham insults 
me!’’ was her sharp retort. 
‘‘Faith, child, if anger makes your beauty so 


you have given him. He is a man to lead other ; resplendent, I, for one, will not grieve if it lasts 
men, not to herd among felons in a common 3 forever!” 


prison.” 


Bessie turned away from him in haughty dis- 


“Your praise, fair one, gives another ex- ; dain, her lips began to quiver, and there was a 


cellent reason why his imprisonment should 
continue.” 
**My lord duke,” said Bessie, drawing up her 
‘- person, and speaking proudly, ‘‘is my respect 
for any person an offence in your eyes?” 
‘Everything is an offence, sweet maiden, 





struggle beneath the snow of her white throat. 
**I come to ask a favor,” she said, ‘‘and your 
answer is an outrage.” 
‘An outrage! St.George! but this is good!” 
cried the duke, with a gay laugh. ‘I wonder 
if there is another woman in England who would 


which draws one single thought from Buck- } so resent Villiers’ admiration! Pretty minion, 


‘ingham.” 
**My lord!” . 


have you yet to learn that where Buckingham 


loves, he confers honor ?”’ 
877 
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Bessie stood still, the quiver in her lips had; : il his yarn and he took her sudden change 
hardened into a disdainful curve, her eyes were ; as a concession. Perhaps it did not quite please 
full of scorn. ’him; for he was a man who loved difficulties, 

““My country breeding forbids me to think ’and the audacious pride of the little country 
go,” she said, gravely; ‘“‘and that which I have ; girl had stimulated this spirit of adventure in 
learned in London urges me to withdraw.” +him. 

“Now, by my dukedom, this is braving me!} “Never fear,” he said; ‘we will bring him 
Why, girl, have you never thought what peril ; back safe and famous. As for this churl, Crom- 
there is in thwarting Buckingham?” ; well, if you swear that he is not an old sweet- 

«There may be peril, and—and——” ’ heart, I will, perhaps, set him free.” 

The duke interrupted her. ; Bessie started. She had forgotten Cromwell 

“Nay, there is peril. With this hand, girl, ; also. 

I can lavish favors that even the king dare not} “But,” continued the duke, ““you must be 
venture upon, or I can dispense ruin such as} a hostage for his good behavior; remember 
he would hesitate to bring down on his worst } that.” 

enemies! Remember, I have the fortunes of ; $ “Before she could answer, Broadbent, the 
your cousin in my control.” ; courier, who now held his post as page in the 

The scarlet grew hot in Bessie’s cheek, but } ducal household, entered the room. 
her blue eyes sunk slowly under the white lids ’ ‘My lord, the king desires your presence at 
that drooped beneath the duke’s eager glances. } ‘ Whitehall, before he dismisses the French en- 

“T know, I know,” she said. ‘You have} voys.” 


s 


been kind to him, and I was very grateful.” { The young man cast a quick glance from 
“For your sake it was, for your sake, my} Buckingham to the young girl as he spoke. It 
pretty termagant, that I placed him near my ; was enough to make him acquainted with the 
own 98 yer where he will go with me to the} nature of the interview that had taken place. 
wars.’ : Buckingham took his cap and went indolently 
“The wars, my lord? Is there to be a war, : from the room. It was his insolent habit to 
then?” ‘ meet any royal command as if granting a favor. 
“Yes. I do not mind telling you, though it} At times it was impossible for that man to for- 
is a state-secret. War is declared with France. ; : get that he was not absolutely king of England, 
I shall myself take ‘the field, and that right ; and Charles his servitor. 
soon. The French cabinet has braved me. ANLS The moment they were alone, Broadbent 
women are not so ready to fling back hate for } turned sharply on Bessie. His dark» eyes 
love, Bessie. Her majesty of France will not} searched her through and through; there was 
deem an interview with Buckingham bought; both anxiety and sarcasm on his face. 
too dearly at the price of a three years’ war.” } «What brought you here, maiden?” he de- 
Bessie stood before him, pale and thoughtful. ; manded. ‘‘And what has yonder duke been 
It had been her dearest wish that Randal should ; saying to you?” 
distinguish himself in war, and link bis name } Bessie looked at him a moment; then drew 
to some glorious act which should live in the } close to his side, and laid a hand on his arm. 
gratitude of his country; but now, that the; ‘‘There is to be a war with France, and he is 
opportunity was before her, terror and sudden } § going.” 
dread swept the anger which had just burned } “He! Who?” 
in ker heart all away. Randal would leave her, ; “Randal, my—my cousin,” she answered, in 
Randal would be cast into danger. She knew ; a frightened whisper. ‘‘ What if they kill him?” 
how brave he was, how recklessly he would} ‘Then it is not for the duke you fear?” 
‘ 


fight when fighting was to be done. Her im-} ‘For him? No. It would be useless; all 
agination sprang into vivid action.. She saw him } England cares for him.” 

wounded, dead, upon the battle-field, with the } **All England curses him,” eried the page, 
slain piled in ghostly heaps around him. ane ‘‘as—as ungrateful nations will.” 


thought took away her breath. She forgot the The man had checked himself suddenly, just 


insult that man had cast on her pure woman- 2 as some biting anathema was burning on his: 
hood in the great terror of this new idea. } lips, and had no power to quench it in the com- 
‘You will be good to him,” she said, drawing : monplace words that ended his speech. Never 
close to Buckingham, and lifting her sweet face § was more bitter hate expressed in a buman 
to his; “you will not urge him into danger?” $ voice. Bessie felt it thrill through and through 
The keen intellect of the duke was blindéd: her. Then she remembered, with blushes of 
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hot shame, the insulting love the duke had ; ‘sBut this may be only home love with you 
proffered her, and met the man’s gaze with } both.” 
something of his own spirit in her eyes, 3 «Home love? Well, isn’t that the holiest 

“If you have looked at him in this fashion, ‘and sweetest love that human beings can 
girl, and he understands its meaning as I do, \ know?” 
this cousin Randal’s life isn’t worth a broken: ‘‘I cannot tell,” said the page, mournfully. 
lance.” : ‘*Such love never came in my way.” 
‘‘What do you mean?” faltered Bessie, : Indeed! I am so sorry for you,” answered 
“Why, only that the duke has. a touch of: Bessie, touched with deep sympathy; ‘‘for home 
King David in his nature. When he is jealous : love is a very, very precious thing! One is so 
of a man, he puts him in the front ranks.” S content with it, but in the world, and among 
Bessie gave a little cry, and looked frantically : strangers, it begins to trouble one so, When I 
around. 3 saw Randal among all the beautiful court ladies, 
“What did I say? Have I done this? Will! and began to comprehend how much handsomer 
he kill him to punish me?” she exclaimed, cling- } and nobler he was than other men—I beg your 
ing to Broadbent’s arm in wild dismay. ; pardon, but—but he is very handsome, you 
The page looked upon her with a sort of won- } know—well, when I saw this, and how much 
der. A strange quiver of sympathy passed over } these grand ladies, with titles to their names, 
his face, and, as if unconsciously, he cast an , aiasived him, it was a great trouble. I used to 
arm around Bessie’s form and drew her close ; get almost wild.” 
to him. The young girl did not blush or shrink ; ‘Then he neglected you?” 
away, but clung to him, and, laying her head} ‘No, it wasn’t exactly that. But I felt like 
on his bosom, began to cry. : a poor little bird that had got out of the nest 
‘Have I killed him, have I killed him?” she } too soon, and ¢ouldn’t keep up with my mate 
sobbed. ‘Oh! that we had never come to this } that was flying about with a strong wing. But 
wicked, wicked court! How happy we were at 3 after awhile he got a chance to speak to me; 
home! But I would not be content. Why didn’t ; for, somehow, this household etiquette had kept 
we listen to Barbara, who clings to the home- us apart. He had been restless, just like my- 
nest, hiding her wounds? Why did I join Ran- ; self, and the home love, as you call it, had grown 
dal in his thirst for fighting? It will be his; strong in his heart too. He couldn't bear to 
death—it will be his death!” see any of the pages look at me, and as for the 
«Be comforted, be comforted!” whispered the } duke——” 
page, smoothing back her hair with his delicate: ‘Well, what of the duke?” 
hand, and laying his cheek downto hers. ‘I 3 ‘Put down your head a little. Well, Randal 
also am going to the wars. My place is close : < hates the duke because he looks at me so. What 
to the duke’s person.” : if he had seen him just now?” 
‘And you will watch over Randal? You— ; Brondbent’s eyes flashed, as if some pleasant 
you will protect him, and keep him back when § ‘idea had suddenly possessed him. 
he is too brave?” she cried, in breathless eager-; ‘So he, too, hates the duke,” he murmured, 
ness. ‘You will save him; for, remember, if’ half to himself. 
he dies, I shall feel the wound that kills him,; ‘But, no, no—it is not for him.” 
that moment, and die too.” The man fell into thought, while Bessie was 
The passionate pleading in the girl’s face was $ < looking at him. He was evidently caleulating 
* enough to touch any heart. The page gathered some chance in his mind, which ended in an 
her closer in his arms, with a sympathy that ; impulse of seeming generosity; for his face 
was almost feminine. : brightened at last, and he said, very gently, to 
“Then you love this cousin Randal!” 3 the young girl, 
Love him!” cried Bessie, starting up, and S «Do not mention this interview with the duke 
shaking the golden mist of hair back from her } 3 to any one; it would only lead to harm.” 
face. “Love him? No human being ever loved$ ‘Not to Randal?” 
another as I love him!” “‘With him it might bring bloodshed!” 
“And he?” _§ Bessie turned white as snow. 

Bessie smiled, nay, almost laughed, “Oh, me! this comes of living at court, I 
“Did you think I could speak in that way if? never kept'a secret from Randal in my life.” 
he did not love me, if he hadn't told meso as ‘‘My child,” answered Broadbent, ‘‘it is the 
hundred times? Why, he has worshiped me: curse of this life that secrets that poison love 
ever since I was a little thing so high.” ; % will spring up between true hearts. Keep this 
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for the present, at least. ~Your cousin is gener-; Fenton looked surprised, his countenance 
ous, hot-tempered, and head-strong. Do not < changed, and he labored under some unusual 
kindle these qualities into revenge.” : excitement. 

“Tnever will. It was'to save him the humi- ; “But how ean that help us? You will not go.” 
liation of asking a boon of the duke that Icame$ ‘Not go? Yes, I will, my place is near his 
hither. It grieves him that Cromwell, who, in : person; my great hope lies in this.” 
some sort, has been: treated harshly by our} ‘But there will be action—fighting.” 
family, should have been made a prisoner by: ‘Well, I have killed men before.” 
his hands. It seems like deliberate persecu-: Fenton turned white and shrunk within him- 
tion.” self, as if the declaration chilled him with hor- 

**You have not succeeded in freeing him?” ror. 

“I scarcely know. The duke promised to “Besides,” said Broadbent, smiling, ‘will 
free him, at least I think so; but my mind was $ not you be with me?” 
in such confusion, and I was so angry, that “Ts there need of asking that question?” an- 

gry g q 
nothing seems real.” swered Fenton, as if wounded by the thought. 

“‘Tt amounts to little then,” answered the “No, no, I have tried you often and well, 
man. “The duke will probably forget the: good Fenton, If there is a man on earth I dare 
whole subject, unless you remind him.” trust, it is you.” 

‘That I will never do!” cried Bessie, flush- Fenton lifted his dark face. The eyes were 
ing red with angry shame. ‘I would venture ; resplendent with a sudden glow of happiness. 
to plead with her majesty first.” 3 Beostbent held out his hand, there was no 

A noise in the ante-room disturbed the two ; flush on his face. Indeed, his look was more 

: ‘ 
people, and they both withdrew. } than usually sad. 

As Broadbent passed down a corridor leading : “T believe you love me, my good friend—my 
to his own apartment, he met the young man } most faithful servant.” 
who had followed him from Wolf’s-Crag, a re-; *‘Love you!” exclaimed Fenton, in a low 
served and singular person, who took no share ; voice, while a visible thrill ran through his 
in the gay life into which he had fallen, and} frame. ‘Love you, my—my master? Am I not 
scarcely seemed to heed any person or thing } your slave—your hound—anything that you 
that was not connected with his new friend. } choose to make me—I, a gentleman born and 
The name by which Broadbent addressed him ; bred? If I had not loved you as servant never 
— a ep _— he bs — in ae cee more me here? 

ousehold; and, though he acted in some sort; Wha oO : 
as a dependant, it seemed to be the devotion of} ‘I know it all,” answered Broadbent, mourn- 
profound love, not that which springs from vas- ; fully, ‘‘from the very ranks of the army—a 
salage. $ prosperous army—where ta was a 

“Fenton,” said the page, “have you seen > tain, you came to accept this humble lot. But 
young Randal anywhere about the palace this ; 1 am not ungrateful; I feel all you have given 
morning? He has, I believe, access to the pri- : up for me—all you are doing for me. This is 
soner Cromwell; I wish to see this man.” $ but a poor return, I know, for such devotion; 

“It can be accomplished,” answered Fenton, } but now my life is given up to one idea, and is 
whose face had lighted up when Broadbent ad- { dead, worse than dead, to anything else. How 
dressed him; ‘but the young man has hopes of } it is to be accomplished I do not know, but 
procuring his release.” $ vigilant hate is all-powerful.’ 

“That will not be at once. But come with § * And so is vigilant love!” answered Fenton. 
me to my room, I have news for you.” Broadbent looked at him earnestly a moment, 

“News? Does it free us from this life?” ex- 3 then shook his head. 
claimed Fenton, with sudden’ animation. “If you or I seek general ruin, and that alone, 

“Tt opens a way to our object, at least; but ; love and hate are alike powerful. I tell you, 

in.” $ Fenton, when I have seen this man in the dust 
Nathey had reached the apartment usually oc- : —in the mean dirt—an abject beggar, I do not 
eupied by the page, who entered it and locked S care what comes to me, or you, or the whole 
the door. : world. They may upheave’ the mange of 

‘‘Now we are alone, Fenton, and can speak { my home, and bury us all under the crushing 
with a full breath. War is proclaimed with § stone and welcome.” 

France; Buckingham will head the army. Our} ‘‘And has this one desire consumed your 
_ Opportunity is coming.” ; i whole being? Is nothing left?” 
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“Nothing left! How:should there be? Why, : people had been restive under their taxes, now 
Fenton, I have tried life in all its phases—tried $ : they become more and more excited. The great 
it so thoroughly that no one thing remains to : democratic spirit. which afterward swept the 
excite ambition or even curiosity.” - country like a. :tornado, strengthened itself 
‘Ah! how hopeless you make my future.” < throughout all the length and breadth of the 
«Fenton—Fenton, the object you seek has no : ; ; land. 
reality. It is ashes—dust—husks—anything § $ But with sovereign contempt of the people, 
without substance. If you love me, my friend, : that were even then upheaving in ruinous 
forget everything but the grand wish that is : masses, the duke gathered up his army, wrung 
burning up my heart. Stay by me.” ; supplies from reluctant givers, and prepared to 
“I will—I will.” § $ invade the country that had dared to expel him 
‘Help me to grasp and gather up my re- : from its shores. 
venge!” $ Most. men. would have found an enterprise 
“«T will—I will!” like this sufficient to exhaust all his energies 
«¢And when it is complete?” $ and occupy his thoughts; but Buckingham 
“Ay! then—then——” 3 neyer forgot himself in his aspirations for mili- 
Fenton’s eyes grew eager, his clasped hands ; tary or political power—never sunk the cour- 
were half-uplifted. : 3 tier in the statesman or the soldier. Had he 
“Then,”’ answered Broadbent, with a look of} done so, greater success would, probably, have 
grave congue **we will share the ashes be- $ : ¥ followed him. But at all times the gossip scan- 
tween us.’ dal and intrigues of a court were of more inte- 
rest to him than the great politica] and military 
$ tragedy of which he was so thoughtfully playing 
CHAPTER XIX. ‘ 3 the first act; amid all the din and bustle of his 
Ir was soon a! known fact in the court that 3 preparations he had not forgotten Bessie West- 
war had been declared against France, The; burn. The freshness of her beauty, and the 
pretext was trivial, the true reason—Buck- sweet simplicity of a character that possessed 
ingham’s wounded vanity—kept in the back-}somany bright qualities, which only lacked de- 
ground. But nations have a sure intelligence, ’ velopment, had made a profound impression on 
‘and the people ‘of England knew well that the; him. She was, for the time, his caprice, and 
war for which they were called upon to give $ the shy reserve that had come over her of late, 
life and money, was a caprice of the favorite, ; followed by her saucy defiance in the interview 
nothing more, and Buckingham’s unpopularity } we have described, only made his pursuit of the 
grew and deepened into terrible hate. But the : young girl more ardent. 
reckless man cared nothing for that, his power One day, it was just before the troops em- 
was almost supreme.. He had no fear of change: barked for France, Broadbent was passing 
in the king, for in his affections Charles was through the corridor which led to the suit of 
unchangeable. Not even the great love which 3 apartments oceupied by Lady Villiers. A door 
he. lavished: on his wife diminished, in the ; which opened into one of her lower chambers 
slightest degree, the brotherhood in which he } < was slightly ajar, and he heard Bessie West- 
and the favorite had been united from their’ burn’s voice, rising clear and loud, in such bit- 
early youth up. It had not always been so. ter rage as he had never witnessed in her be- 
Those who mounted to the bad position of fore. Then be heard another voice which he 
favorites under James, held power under a : knew well, a laughing, half-angry voice, which 
frail tenure—-Somerset ‘and his wife had been $ } seemed to drive Bessie wild. Then the door 
a proof of this; but Charles inherited his kingly ? $ opened, and Buckingham came out of the room 
qualities from the regal Stuarts. After over- 3 with a baffled look and an angry flush on his 
leaping one generation, these qualities shone s brow. He was too much excited to heed the 
forth with. the grace of chivalry. His faults $page, but passed up the corridor with a rapid 
were those of education. In his character he } step, grasping his cap fiercely with one hand. 
was @ grand, good man, and every inch a king. : His footsteps had searcely died away when an- 
Buckingham was shrewd as he was haughty. } other voice was heard in the lower room, and 
With a man like Charles he knew well that no} Broadbent saw through the door, which was 
popular hate could depose him, so he defied the 3 now half-open, Lady: Villiers, who stood over 
people, whose detestation soon widened and ; the chair into which Bessie had fallen, sobbing 
spread to the king and his foreign wife. 3in the bitterness of her humiliation. When 
Before the declaration of war the English 3 Lady Villiers spoke, she started up quickly and 
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shook the hair back from her face, which was : **Come,” she said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ro 
glowing like a wet rose: 5 with me,” 
*Oh, my lady! oh, madam! You have come}. | Where, Bessie?—where?” 
to protect me! My father:and Barbara placed { “To the queen. There is no safety for me 
me ander your care; you will not let him say } here. That woman is a bad counterpart of her 
these things to me again.” S son.” 
Lady Villiers looked at her with a quiet seru- : 3 “To the queen?” said Broadbent. ‘No, I 
tiny that had something of unbelief in it. She ; : cannot go there, it would be.madness.”’ 
was not a woman to believe in the goodness of: ‘You are afraid, You-——” 
@ fellow-creature when evil could be made pro-; ‘‘No, not. that; but my place is near the 
bable. } duke; every hope I have on earth lies close to 
‘‘Whom are you speaking of?” she inquired, 3 him. -If I went with yeu to Whitehall on this 
& little severely. “No one has access to this } 3 errand, it would scarcely amp you, but ruin me 
room who would dare to annoy you: What is 3 and others. I cannot go.’ 
it you complain of?” “You are no friend of mine.” 
‘*I'complain of the duke, your son, madam. “T am the truest and most faithful friend 
Iam @ gentlewoman like yourself, and he has } you ever had, or ever will have.” 
dared to insult me, in your apartments, too, ‘‘And refuse me this small favor?” 
where the meanest thing should be sacred.” “I mast; but it is that you may be avenged. 
“Dared, dared! Surely, minion, you are not 3 This man shall never annoy you again, I pro- 
‘speaking of my son, the Duke of Buckingham.” mise that.” 
Bessie flashed a glance at the woman through; ‘‘No, he never shall,” answered Bessie, with 
her tears. : a proud lift of the head. ‘If there is no other 
‘Yes, my lady, I did speak of your son, the means of safety, I will go home to Knowl-Ash 
duke.” Salone, and'on foot. Oh! if I-but dared to tell 
‘And in what may his grace have offended?” ; Randal!” 
said my lady, with a cold sneer. ‘In a case so: “But you will not—death would follow.’ 
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momentous it is well to understand clearly.” : “No, I dare not do that. You were kind to 
Bessie ceased to weep, ‘her blue eyes opened ; warn me in time.” 

wide with astonishment, spite of the tears that; ‘You are a brave girl,” said the page; ‘and 

still trembled in them. : while I am near, no power, not even his, shall 
**My lady, the duke has allowed himself to } harm you.” 


Ss 


forget that I—otherwise a poor, helpless nia “But have you the power? If you offend 


am under your protection.” : the duke, he has but to write an order, and you 

“How, pray? I am all curiosity to know in } are shut up in prison.” 
what it is possible for the duke to offend you?” ; : *§till you are safe. I would not give him 

Bessie held her breath. There was something $ < time.” 
in Lady Villiers’ face that repulsed her. ‘But this lady will not protect me; I saw it 

“Will you speak clearly ' ?” continued the : in her eyes. She was determined not to believe 
lady.” N S anything I said.” 

“Yes, madam, if I must. The duke forgets} “No, she will not protect you. I never 
that he is married.” 3 thought of that. Your own idea was the best. 

“I wish that were possible,” muttered Lady ‘Go at once to Henrietta Maria. She is a true 
Villiers. 3 woman, and understands this shallow duke as 

‘*He has sought to dishonor himself and de- : her husband never will.” 
grade me.” $ “Oh! if Randal were here, he might go with 

“Degrade you! Indeed, I cannot quite see} me, you know, and wait, while I obtained an 
how.” \ interview with her majesty.” 

My lady,” said Bessie, after a moment’s “¢It would be dangerous... Go alone. You 
serious study of Lady Villiers’ face. ‘*You } will be recognized as one of Lady Villiers’ 
‘will not understand me, and I shall only anger ; jadies; and admitted: Believe me, child, it is 
you by explaining. Permit me to withdraw.” § better thus.” 

Before Lady Villiers could - answer, Bessie } «Yes, L-will go,’ answered Bessie, catching 
had passed her with the air of a princess, and, her breath'at the thought. ‘‘Who would have 
making a profound obeisance, past out into the : believed it of that woman?” , 
corridor... She saw Broadbent, who had drawn “IT would!” answered the page, with em- 

- back into the embrasure of a window. phasis, 
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“And she, always so kind and gracious till ; 
now—— 


“Serpents ere much quieter than birds; we : 3 with tears. 
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“You seem, sad, Bessie. What is the matter? 


af < Upon my word, I think your eyes are filling 


Why do you look so mournfully 


only hear a rustle of leaves before they spring.” $ upon me?” 


“This court is a terrible place. Why did 
they let me come?” 


*‘You are dressed for the war, Randal. Oh! 


s 
3 what will become of me, if you never come 


‘Because your father and sister were inno- $ back?” 


cent and blind as yourself. But, hark! that is? 
his step. ” 


“But I shall come back. Soldiers, who face 


; the enemy, always do; at any rate, almost always: 


Bessie listened breathlessly, gathered up her }I thought you would be pleased, darling,” he 
dress, and fied down the corridor so lightly that 3 3 whispered, in a low, fond voice, ‘‘to see me in 
you could hear nothing but the rustle of her § the king’s colors.” 


dress. She came to a cross passage, and paused 3 
for a moment, listening. No one was in pursuit. 2 


N 





‘“Andsolam. Randal, only—only 
She broke down here, and held up her mask, 


For the moment she was safe; but how long; that no stranger might see how passionately 


could she remain so? Yes, she must go. It 
was & perilous step; but in what else could she } 
find safety?” 

In the court of the palace a company of 
troops were parading; for Buckingham made 
a great show of his men, as they were mus- 
tered, and loved to have a din of arms about 
his dwelling from morning till night. Randal } 
was the officer in command. He had been pro- 
moted generously, and was gratefully proud of 
his position. 

He saw Bessie come into the court, and could 
not rebuke his men when they forgot their duty $ 
while gazing upon her. She came forth like a} 
princess, in her rustling blue dress, black man- : 
telette, and white felt hat, from which a long } $ 
blue feather streamed sumptuously. She had $ 
come forth, holding a mask before her face, but, 3 





seeing Randal, dropped it, unconsciously, leav- : $ officer. 
ing all the rich coloring of her eyes and face | 
exposed, just as she was exposing her heart. ; 


Poor girl! 


’ hate these things, if you go on so, 


the tears swelled up from her bosom. Her 
nerves had been greatly shaken, that day, and 
she would have given the world to throw her- 
self into Randal’s arms, and tell him every- 
thing. But she remembered Broadbent’s cau- 
tion, and smothered back her secret. But, with 
her frank nature, it was a hard struggle. 

“Don’t, Bessie, don’t ery! It will make me 
” pleaded 
Randal. ‘‘Just now I was the happiest fellow 
in the world; but now you have thrown the 
heart back into my bosom like a lump of lead.” 

Bessie let down her mask, and smiled upon 
him through her tears. 

I did not mean to make you sad, Randal, 
you must know that. But it came so unex- 
$ pected on me to find you here, commanding so 
} many brave men, and looking so like a veteran 
I only wish father could see you, and 
Barbara. It would be a proud sight for them.” 

‘¢Wait till the war is over, when I come back 
$ with a dozen French banners captured by my 


Randal left his men and came up to her, with § 3 3 own hand. One's friends should never be proud 
the feather.of his broad hat—afterward known 3 3 5 of what a man is going to do, but of the deeds 


as the cavalier’s hat-~-sweeping the ground ; for 
he gloried in doing homage to his lady-love, : 


while his troopers were admiring her beauty § 
3 it,” -was his modest answer. ‘But, Bessie, you 


from a distance. 


he has done.” 
‘But you will do great deeds?” 
“T will try, if it is only that you may know 


‘Did the braying of our trumpets bring you § $ are looking for something. What is it?’ 


out, my queen?” said the young man, surveying } 3 
**T looked up to 3 standing in the court.” 


her withowarm admiration. 


all the windows, hoping to see you looking % 


“A sedan-chair.. They told me that one was 


“And so there is. L-ordered it out of the 


forth. See, I have donned the scarf you sent } way, that my troops might have room. Cotes 
ine, for the first time to-day. It is marvelously with me, and I will show* you where it is.’ 


beautiful. 
gold is my color.” 


From ‘this- time forth, scarlet and § 
‘ court with him. 


Bessie took her lover’s arm, and crossed the 
Im their progress they met 


Bessie glanced dowmat the crimson scarf that ; \ the duke, coming out of his wing of the build- 
bound his buff coat to the waist, and smiled to 3 ; ing, followed, as usual, by a train of young 


see how becoming it was Randal had grown 3 nobles, 


Bessie started, blushed vividly, and 


tall and manly. He booked an officer of the; put up her mask, but not till Buckingham had 


king's army, every inch; better than that, be | reangaiaed her, He frowned darkly, an 


looked what he was—a perfect gentleman. 





and then 
she. began to comprehend how great a tyrant 
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a sonabe be. She trembled like a child who Nes { while her beautiful lips were of a rich crimson 
been playing, as he thinks, with a pet dog, and } from the impetuous kisses with which the rogue 
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suddenly discovers, by some hungry instinct of $ had attempted to bribe her. Thus, with her 


the animal, that it is a wolf. 


bright brown hair, which clustered in short 


‘*Make haste!” she whispered. ‘‘He may ‘be } curls: all around her face in lovely disorder, 


going to the palace.” 


3 and her dress, of amber silk, sweeping in heavy 


Randal hurried her across the court, and ‘ folds from the pale blue under-skirt, she pre- 


placed her in the sedan-chair, whose mae 


were loitering in a passage of the building. 


sented a picture of womanly grace that might 
have won admiration far less impulsive than 


“Oh! Randal, I wish you were going with : that which beamed through the anxiety in Bes- 
me,” whispered the frightened girl, leaning $ sie Westburn’s eyes from the moment she en- 


from the window. 


face, and she looked forth from her gilded 
3 rich, joyous voice; “‘that is, if this young rebel 


prison like a freshly caught bird im its cage. 


The color had left her ; tered the room. 


‘‘You can approach,” said Henrietta, in her 


“But I cannot leave my men, sweet one. $ § who has taken the queen of England pelbouer, 
Why, how pale you are! What orders shall I; 3 will permit.” 


give?” 3 


Bessie crosged the room, quickly—sunk on 


She did not answer him, but motioned with 3 her knees at the queen’s feet, and pressed her 
her hand that the bearers should move on; they § : lips to the hand which was graciously held forth. 


had already received their orders from Broad- ; 


bent. Bessie had been*at Whitehall many a} 
time, and its regal magnificence was familiar ; 
to her. @But now the very sight of its walls § 
made her faint and checked the breath on her} 
lips. She was brave and rash, but sensitive as : 
a flower. It was not strange that she quivered 3 
beneath ‘the weight of humiliation that made $ 
her errand there a painful one. 

As Broadbent had predicted, she found no 
difficulty.in gaining access to the queen’s apart- 3 
ments.. The household of Lady Villiers was 
privileged even in the royal palace; indeed her 
will, when matched against that of the queen, 3 
fisually predominated, either by her own craft, 3 
or the influence of her son. 

Henrietta Maria was in her own private room 
with two or three of hefladies who stood highest 
in her favor. One of her pretty children had $ 
just been brought in, and she was lifting it to 
her lap when the servant informed her that a 
lady-in-waiting from Lady Villiers desired an 
audience. 

The queen made a little gesture of impatience, 
and attempted to set down the child. But the 
little prince made a vigorous resistance, and, 
rather than force his will, she submitted to be : 
seen in this unregal condition. § 

It was a beautiful picture that met Bessie : 





‘Your grace—your grace, may I speak with 
you alone?” 

The queen flashed a meaning glance at her 
ladies, which had a glow of sarcasm in it. 

“The queen of England must not presume to 
refuse anything to a messenger from my Lady 
Villiers,” she said, in a voice so changed from 
its first sweet tones that Bessie half-rose from 


3 her knees in sudden terror. 


The queen saw her emotion, and bent a 
kinder look upon her. 

«‘Ladies,” she said, addressing her attend- 
ants, ‘you can withdraw. This pretty maiden 
has not yet caught the Villiers audacity, or we 
might have been commanded to grant a private 
audience.” 

The ladies-in-waiting left the room. One of 
them lingered behind and offered to carry the 
young prince to his nurse. 

‘*No, no,” said the queen, kissing the child 
with restored good-humor, “‘let him remain. 
He will betray: none of my Lady .Villiers’ se- 
crets.”’ 

The attendant followed her companions; and 
then Henrietta Maria bent her fine eyes with 
calm gravity on the trembling girl. 

‘‘Have you a message to deliver, or is it of 
yourself you would speak?” 

“It is of: myself, oh!.your grace! Good, kind 


Westburn’s eye when she entered their presence. § 3 3 lady, it is of myself I would speak. My Lady 
Tn his fear of being dethroned from his mother’s ; Villiers refused to listen—she would not believe 
lap, the child had seized upon a rope of great in my trouble, so I come here.” 

pearls that fell from her neck, and, twisting ; Bessie trembled like.a reéd. Her beautiful 


them around his chubby hand, held them tightly 3 face—frank and innocent as that of the child 
while he turned his eager face on the stranger 3 who was gazing upon. her with his great won- 
in laughing defiance. His mother, a prisoner 3 dering eyes—was eloquent with truth—a thou- 
in spite of herself, and rosy from tlie loving § sand kind and womanly sympathies crowded 
contest, had a smile upon her handsome face, % 3 the anger from Henrietta’s heart. 
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“You did well,” she said. ‘If my Lady 
Villiers refused her sympathy, it must have 
been to something good and just. Speak out, 
child, the queen listens.” 

Bessie’s blue eyes filled with tears, but with 
a shake of the head she scattered them over the 
damask of her cheeks and set her heart free. 

“Oh! my queen, my good, gracious queén! 
It.may not seem much to you, but my heart is 
breaking with this fear and dread of the duke!” 

“The duke?” 

‘Yes, your grace. He came to my father’s 
house—we lived inland—my father is a clergy- 
man of the true church, and, next to his God, 
loves the king. I was happy there—I and 
Randal, my cousin Randal, who is now in the 
duke’s army—and my sister Barbara. We were 
all happy as the day is long, till he came down 
with his horses, and carriages, and outriders, 





g and—and—oh! your grace, it turned our heads. 
; We thought him so grand and noble. When my 
$ lady offered to bring me to court, and when the 
} duke promised to take Randal, I thought heaven 
: had opened to us. But—but——” 

S  Bessie’s: face, that was pale when she came 
in, had gradually grown hot and red, till one 
3 scarlet wave of shame swept over it. 

> ‘IT cannot speak aloud,” she said, turning 
from the royal child as if he could understand 
her. 

The queen bowed her head, and Bessie went 
on in a low, hesitating voice, broken with sobs. 
The color deepened in Henrietta’s cheek, her 
eye brightened with noble resentment. 

“Charles shall hear this!” she exclaimed, 
rising with the child still in her arms. ‘Come 
with me to the king.” 


s 





3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TO A 


LADY. 





BY GEORGE H. BOOTH. 





Ox! this world would be so dreary, 
Dreary, Mary, without thee, 

All life’s joys would fail to blossom, 
Sandy desert it would be; 

Flowers bloom to deck my pathway, 
Rainbows gild the morning clouds, 

And thy smiles are ever near me, 
To dispel all gloomy shrouds. 


Angels hover ’round, above thee, 
Bright from Heaven’s peaceful shore, 
Singing strains of Heavenly music, 
Bid thee joy forevermore. 
Yes, I hear remembered swellings 
In the zephyr’s evening air, 
When I think of one so lovely, 
Vesta good, and Venus fair. 


Thou, my guiding star when wand’ring, 
Shin’st the brightest in the sky, 

And my eyes are bent upon thee, 
Wishing thou wert ever nigh. 

When I rest, in realms of dream-land, 
Far from worldly scenes of yore, 

Still I see an angel Mary, 
Just the same as oft before. 


Nature framed and called thee pretty, 
Finite man has called thee grand, 
I have dared to call thee lovely, 
And through bliss would seek thy hand. 
Happy man when rightly blessed, 
Happy woman, true and free, 
Bach were made to help the other, 





Thou for me, and I for thee. 





AT REST. 





BY BELLA D. 


M’ALLISTER. 





A SCULPTURED urn 
Of marble, cold and white, 
A wreath of snowy roses twining round, 
Each leafiet gilded by the soft sunlight. 


A weeping willow, 
With branches long and green, 
Drooped downward, trailing o’er the mound 
Heavy with shining dew, a silvery sheen. 


Starred with violets, 
Like topazes set in the emerald sod. 
I drew aside the clustering perfumed vines 
To seek the name of one gone up to God. 
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Beneath the name, 
In letters, gilded letters, finely-cut and deep, 
“I am, in Jesus, now at last at rest,” 
Oh! blessed, blessed sleep! 


Oh, perfect rest! 
For such an holy rest who,does not sigh? 
Who longeth not for that blest time to come, 
When they in Jesus too at rest shall lie? 


Eternal rest! 
How p ful thou! religious, calm, and sweet; 
Oh! offer up thy prayer that, when thon diest, 
Thou may’st, in Jesus, gently fall asleep! 








PENWIPER. 


—— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue materials for this Penwiper are as fol- 3 away. Draw a circle on the scarlet cloth with 
lows:—One piece of scarlet cloth six inches } compasses and white chalk; run the fringe on 
square, one quarter of a yard of fringe (black : this line; draw another, a little beyond, and cut 
or scarlet), four circles of black cloth for the 2 round this one; draw the four pieces of black 
inside, and one circle of thin leather or kid for $ cloth in circles the size of the inner roond; 
the bottom, an ornamental button or proper notch them’ tound with sharp scissors; éut the 
Penwiper ornament for the middle, and to circle of kid the size of the outer round; bind 
keep the pieces together, also half a yard of it with scarlet ribbon ‘then eat a small hole in 
gold braid, and half a yard of black silk ditto. S the center of all the pieces to draw the Hank 
Trace the pattern on thin paper; tack it on the} of the button or the screw of the ornament 
square of scarlet cloth; stitch the braid on over ; through; if a button, a strong needle and thread 
it, making the outer line of pattern gold, the } will draw it through and fasten it.. The whole 
inner on silk braid; then pull the paper’ makes a very pretty Penwiper. 
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BUTTERFLY-MAT.IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. JAN 


\ 


Tus mats to be worked on very fine canvas, 
and on single threads. — The outline of the but- 
terfly is black as well. as the body. The upper 
wings are red, the edges being tipped with yel- 
low, done in floss silk. The lower wings are to 
be worked in a dull orange, tipped with red, 
the latter also in floss silk. The two spots on 
the upper wing, and the one nearest the body 
on the lower wingyare all-to be in black. The 
other spot om the.lower wing i is to be of bright 
French ble, in_ floss gill, The three lines 
which. form the” round 6f which the butterfly is ; 
the center, are black, orange, and then black | 
again. The ground within the black line all 
round the butterfly is ‘to be-white. The ving; 
leaf upon which the butterfly is resting, is} 
worked in three shades of bright green. When 
all this has been done, a small piece of muslin 
must be tacked over it to keep the colors fresh } ; 

Vou. XLIV.—25 





E WEAVER. 





and bright while the rest of the work is being 
completed. Two rows on double threads are 
now to be worked all round in green wool, and 
all the space between this outer circle and the 
inner one is to be filled up with clear white 
beads; not the very smallest of the seed beads, 
but one of a size that will just cover the canvas, 
taking two threads to.each stitch. This is best 
done. with fin silk, aking: “up @ single bead 
each time, an ‘passing’ the ‘needle to the cross 
corner of thé canyas, leaxjng the bead jon in a 
slanting. direction? Whet the ‘work is in this 
state it must be cut round about three-quarters 
of an inch from the outer circle, and the rough 
edge tacked over with “many stitches, but with 
} fine thread); Then \¢ut a ‘true circle in paste- 
hoard, the proper tite\, forthe mat, and stretch 
; thie work upon it, fastening it) behind by means 
of strong thread, carrying the-stitches all round 
887 


388 EMBROIDERIES AND INITIALS. 

the back, from one side to the other, until the {the thread. Whenever it is necessary to join 
canvas is firmly and securely stretched and ; the string, it must first be securely tied, and 
fastened down upon the pasteboard. The mat ; $ then each end may be passed through four or 
being now ready for its bead bordering, the ; 3 five of the adjoining beads before the useless 
latter is to be made in the following way:— ; ° part is cut off. The knot, going into the center 
Take some O. P. beads of the same colored ; of the bead.prevents it from being any blemish. 
green as the center on which the butterfly : The fringe being thus made, it must be sewn 
rests; thread two needles, one at each end of § on to the mat by means of one firm stitch after 
a long piece of thread, and take six beads on $.each bead, taking in the thread of the heading. 
to it; draw them into the middle of the thread; ; This is to be done close to the white bead 
then pass one of the needles through three of 5 sowed, and on the green line which forms the 
the beads, and draw them close together, still } 
in the middle of the thread; then take three $ 
more beads on one of the needles, and pass the $ 
other through them, drawing them close up to ; 
the last, and so continue until you have a chain 
long enough to go round the mat. Then take? 
one of the needles, and thread seventeen beads; $ 
then pass the same needle back through the 
same three beads, returning it down the next 
three; then thread seventeen beads, and repeat 
until all the three head beads forming the chain 
have a loop attached; then, with the other 
thread, join the end of the chain, passing it up 
and down two or three of the upper rows of} margin. It now only remains to line the mat, 
beads which form the heading, after tying the ; which is best done with green baize or some 
thread together. This not only makes the fast- $ ; kind of woolen cloth, as, being soft, it prevents 
ening more secure, but also hides the ends of } furniture from being defaced and injured. 
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SCARLET: AND WHITE ANTI-MACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


see 


ae 


Young lady lovers of the Work-Table will : /aine, and a square of Cambric muslin of like 
find this style of work extremely pretty. The size. This being done, the design must be 
ground being scarlet and the pattern white, traced upon the cambrio muslin all round, be- 

produces a very lively and striking effect. In} ginning at the corner. The group of flowers is 
executing this piece of needlework, the first ; also to be scattered over the center of the Anti- 
thing is to procure a square of mousseline de macassar at regular distances. In reparing 
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390 TABLE-COVER BORDER IN BRAID AND BEADS. 


the pattern, the best way is to do it itona badge’ button hole sitet, as ewe in the potters, 
sheet of paper, the proper size, so that there } work a raised spot in the center of the flowers. 
may be no mistake in the work after its com- ; The border-scallop is to be worked in raised 
mencement, Having thus arranged the pat-: button-hole stitch, the part between the two 
tern the full size, it must be traced on the § rows being left in the white cambric muslin, 
square of cambric muslin, and when this is; We have not yet mentioned the clusters of spots 
done, it must be tacked on to the square of} which form a part of one of the flowers in the 
mousseline de laine in cross lines of stitches, with ; group. Before these are worked, the super- 
fine cotton, without the least wrinkling or'slip- ; ¢ fluous cambric muslin must all be cut out, leay- 
ping about., Afte?® this, everything is quite; < ing the scarlet ground with the sprigs resting 
plain and easy. The pattern is to be traced S upon it. When this has been done, the spots 
out in No. 24 perfectionne cotton, taking care ; sare to be put in by working them each way in 
that the stitches always go through the two? embroidery stitch, to give them a raised ap- 
materials, Then chain-stitch the sprigs all : pearance. Worked in this way, they are much 
round with the same maker's cotton, No. 10;{ closer than when the muslin has to be after- 
then, with the exception of the edges of the $ ward cut out from among them, which is difi- 
petals of the flowers, which must be in raised ‘ cult to do. 





TABLE-COVER BORDER IN BRAID AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tais border has a very pretty effect worked ; cloth table-cover. Supposiag the color to be 
on a ribbon velvet, and laid on to the edge of a‘ crimson, the braid which forms the Grecian 
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CROCHET MAT. 


part of the pattern should be a rich maize, and this way, when slipped over ‘the table, it will 
that which is introduced between its divisions ; have the border hanging down, which, with a 
intertwining in a rich, deep blue. The spots; handsome fringe at its lower edge, has a very 
in the spaces of the Grecian pattern are beads § superior appearance. When the table-cover is 
which may be either black or steel. If intended ; square, the join of the ribbon velvet at the cor- 
for a round table, the top should be cut to fit $ ner must be made and worked over in turning 
it as exactly as possible, and this border sewn : the pattern. 

round with a silk cord at its upper edge. In°* 
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CROCHET MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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TresE pretty mats are very useful for many ; repeat all round, forming twenty double loops. 
purposes. Consulting the illustration «will } Fourth Row.—Five chain; all round, hooked 
greatly simplify the work. Commence by 3 into the, double loops. Fifth Row.—Five chain 
making a chain of twenty loops, join to form ‘hooked into every one of the last scallops. 
the circle, and then work round with simple} This row is the first. thick ‘row in the illustra- 
crochet (that is, not putting the thread over } tion., This is made, thick. by button-holing 
the needle.) Second Row.—Work twenty stitches ; round with the crochet needle. , The next three 
of single crochet (the. thread once over the} rows are exactly the same, only increasing the 
needle), with one chain ‘between each stitch; ‘Tength of the chain in.each division, in’ each 
working in every stitch of the center ring. ° row. As the center of the mat is the only part 
Third Row.—Six chain, two simple crochet; } requiring especial explanation, being a varia- 
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392 THE WATOH PIN-CUSHION 
tion hoe the weliat semaiiebs we ound edamatds ; whieb is so , beautifully pea ane 80 correctly 
to make it plain; but for the remainder it will } engraved, that it is scarcely possible to make 


only be necessary to consult the illustration, * a mistake. 
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THE WATCH PIN-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Tus pretty little article has much the ap-?it is only the center of the back that is now to 
pearance of a gold watch set with turquoise. $ be finished off with the gold thread, and not 
It is made in the following way :— $ the edges of the watch. 

Two rounds are to be cut out in card-board, 3 Then take a few thicknesses of flannel, and 
the size of our illustration. This is best done $ stitch them through and through, so as to make 
with the help of a pair of compasses, as it is Sthem into a compact form; and, having done 
necessary that they should be very exact. Then § S this, cut them round very accurately to the 
take two small pieces of maize-tinted ribbon, S shape and size of the round of your watch. 
or gold-coiored silk, and cut them round a little : Be careful not to make this too thick, as it 
larger, so that they may well wrap over ths Pavoaha spoil your work to hav> it clumsy, and 
edges of the card-board; then fasten them on $ flat watches are fashionable. Then take a very 
with stitches at the back all round, from one $ narrow ribbon, exactly of the same color you 
side to the other, so that they may be not only : have been using before, and sew it round the 
quite secure, but flat on the face, and smooth $ front of your watch; after which put in your 
on the edges. Then draw in, with Indian ink, § flannel, already prepared, and sew in the back 
the face of the watch, and sew on one small; exactly in the same way. The stitches should 
black bead in the center. The figures ought to y be very small, and a very fine silk ought to be 
be very neatly put in. used. It may, perhaps, be rather difficult to 

When the two rounds of card-board have $ procure a good ribbon sufficiently narrow for 
been thus covered, and the face of the watch 3 the edge, as it ought to be rather less than a 
drawn in, the turquoise beads are next to be quarter of an inch in width, but it does quite 
arranged round the edges of both, as well as {as well to fold one in two, which makes it 
in the central ornament at the back. Then a$ stronger. 
gold thread is to be taken and carried neatly When the watch Pin-Cushion is thus formed, 
in and out, according te the pattern, round $it only remains to finish it off with what ap- 
these clusters of turquoise. The best way of } pears to be the gold setting of the turquoise. 
securing the ends is to make a hole with a For this purpose the gold thread must be taken 
needle just under one of the sets of beads, and 3 and carefully carried all round the little clus- 
putting the ends through to fasten them down 3 ters of beads, and on from one cluster to an- 
on the wrong side. Let it be understood that * other, covering the stitches round the edge. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER IN APPLICATION. 893 
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The beads in our pattern are very small, and . meet, with a needle and the maize-colored silk, 
of a bright turquoise color; but if there should 3 and, without breaking off, sewing the ring on 
be any difficulty in procuring them of the same } to the top of the watch, having before taken 
size, and some a little larger are taken instead, 3 care that the joint of the ribbon which forms 
then it will be better to use only five, for fear 3 the edge shall come in the same place. We can 
of spoiling the delicacy of the effect. gassure our young lady readers that this is one 

It now only remains to take a wire button, 3 of the prettiest pin-cushions ever invented, and 
the size of the ring of the watch when they : quite easy to make. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER IN APPLICATION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In front of the number is given a pattern 3 dery silk in button-hole stitch, being careful to 
(toe and side) of this slipper. The slipper is : cover all the edges of the silk palm. The rose 
designed for a mourning toilet, to be worked on § or star pattern in the palms are done in the 
purple velvet or satin. The palms are of white } same stitch as are the branches at the sides. 
silk. Cut them neatly, scolloping the edges, ; The tendrils are of gold thread or fine bullion, 
then tack them upon the slipper, and work the § also the bar crossing the palms. We give the toe, 
eyelets around the eyes with fine black embroi- ~ full-size, and one-half of the design for the heel, 
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PIN-CUSHION COVER: IN BERLIN WORK AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number is given a design, yin Berlin work, and the white spaces in the 
printed in colors, for a Pin-Cushion Cover: 3 stars and border, to be done in apeque white 
the blue parts, as well as the black, to be done ' beads. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S FANCY KNICKERBOCKERS. 


BY EMILY HH. MAY. 


We give, this month, a pattern and dia- 
gram for a little girl’s Fancy Knickerbocker. 
The materials for one pair are 1} yard of 
longeloth; 1} yard of insertion; 2} yards of 
ribbon for ruaning .in-the insertion, which 
goes round the knee portion and down 
each side of the leg. Through this.inser- 
tion at the side ribbon is run, to hang in 
falling, bows; and round the knee the ribbon 
serves the purpose of confining the Knicker- 
bockers to. the. legs, where it terminates in 
a prettily-tied bow. The Knickerbockers 
fasten behind, and are gathered into a band 
measuring from twenty-three to twenty-five 
inches, in length, according to the size of the 
child. Our pattern is cut for a little girl 
from five to seven years of age. The Knick- 
erbockers may be closed at both seams, and 
the same arrangement carried out/as with 
little girls’ drawers—that is, with a band in 
front and a band behind, these bands being 
buttoned on to the stays. In this case a 
small opening must be left at each side just 
above the insertion. We can strongly re- 
commend these little articles for winter 
wear. Made in scarlet flannel, and worn 
over the ordinary drawers (but only out- 
of-doors), they are exceedingly comfortable. 














DESIGNS FOR TIDIES, OR CAKE DOYLEYS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 














We give above and below two new and pretty ; linen, draw the threads, and cat-stitch as seen 
in the engravings, and you have these tasteful 


Tidies, or Cake Doyleys. 


3 
designs for Tidies, or Cake Doyleys; and after ; 
a style that is very easy to make. Take coarse : 


——- 


a 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” For 1864. THe MAGAZINE FoR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1864 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies* 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the fact that the promises made in our Prospectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1863, this was 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price either to clubs, 
or to agents, which all the others, in consequence of the ad- 
vance in the price of paper, did. But we had advertised to 
give a certain number of pages at a certain price to clubs, 
and we did it, although we had to pay nearly twice as 
much for paper as in’ 1862. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance, Other magazines continually 
publish fashions as new which we have published months 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “ Peterson” never 
descends to be a merely advertising medium for this or that 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1864, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine, 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


$ AMBER AND AMBER Comss.—A lady writes to ask us if 
3 there are amber combs. The articles sold as such, she has 

been told, she says, are merely imitations. We answer, 
that, though many of the combs sold for amber ones are 
$ imitations, we have seen others that were undoubtedly 
S real. As amber, in spite of its resinous nature, is rather 
N firm, it can be easily turned or cut. The rough pieces 
N have generally a worn crust, which is cut or rasped off. 
} Then the pieces are put in water and conveyed wet to the 
3 turning-lathe. They are cut partly with steel implements, 

partly with glass. As a rule, several pieces are taken in 
2 hand simultaneously, so that one may be allowed to cool 
while another is being cut; for, if it were attempted to 
finish off every piece at once, most of them would grow so 
heated as to run a risk of splitting. At times, too, the de- 
velopment of electricity during the process is so strong that 
the workmen have slight shocks in their wrists. The pieces 
are, after turning, polished with lime or chalk. 

Not only can amber be thus manufactured, but it is an 
error to suppose that it is found only in small pieces. The 
$ largest masses are found at Danzig or Konigsberg. The 
$ value of amber varies greatly, according to the size and 

color of the pieces. For the large lump, weighing about 
2 thirteen pounds, which is in the Berlin Cabinet of Minerals, 
3 a trader offered four thousand dollars, and its value is con- 
; sequently estimated at five thousand. Pieces of a pound 
¢ weight bring from fifty to sixty dollars; five to the pound, 
fifteen to twenty dollars; fifty to the pound, three to four 
dollars; and so on. Amber is found along the entire north- 
eastern coast of Europe, from the Ural to the mouths of 
the Rhine, but the largest quantities are obtained in Prus- 
sia and Pomerania. It lies in the loose strata of ailuvial 
soil, and is procured partly by excavation, partly by pick- 
ing up on the sea-shore. The largest amber mines are on 
the Samland coast, near Konigsberg, and extend for a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. The excavations and fisheries for 
$ amber have been carried on during the last three cen- 
N turies. The mines furnish the most valuable colored pieces, 
2 the fisheries small clear masses, which are found in a larger 
N quantity. From time to time, however, large and fine 
lumps of amber are found at many other places in North 
Germany. That amber comes from the peat-beds in these 
$ regions is a mistake. Similar looking masses of resin are 
found in peat, but they differ very greatly from amber. 
Still, there is no doubt but that it is a petrified resin, the 
clouded pieces coming from the roots, the bright from the 
branches, of some tree of the pine genus. 

The yellow amber of Danzig is manufactured to the 
3 amount of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
2 Immense quantities are exported to Turkey, where it is 
3 used for pipes and other or its, and 1 in Mo- 
N hammedan worship at Mecca. Amber was probably much 
- worn in Shakspeare’s time, for he mentions amber brace- 
N lets, beads, and necklaces. One of the most remarkable 
; circumstances connected with amber is that it is sometimes 

found to contain insects ofea species mo longer extant; 
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“ ADSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE.”—The Elkhorn (Wis.) In- ; leaves and other vegetable matter have also been found 
dependent says:—“It is an old adage, ‘What everybody ° preserved in amber. The specimens containing these curio- 
says must be true” Then Peterson’s Magazine must be 3 sities are highly esteemed. “ Admire,” says Claudian, “the 
the pest among American publications for ladies, Every } magnificence of the tomb of a vile insect. No sovereign 
year adds to its host of friends, It has become ay absolute 3 could boast of one so splendid.” 
indispensable to every lady of taste and cultivation. A} Very great medicinal properties were formerly attributed 


more acceptable present could not be made to a lady than to amber, but it has been despoiled of this reputation by 

a receipt from the publisher for a year’s subscription to $ the march of science. Its real popularity lies, partly in its 

es Magazine. Who takes the hint?” ; 
96 


‘pleasant yellow color, partly in the fine polish it assumes, 
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and partly in the peculiar resinous lustre which clear : Suapes or Perricoats Acain.—We have had many letters 
pieces display. The transparent lumps vary from pale } 3 of late from our readers and subscribers on the subject of 
yellow to a hyacinth red, resembling the colors of wine. : the shape of petticoats, inquiring whether the breadths 
The Romans made this comparison, for they consider amber $ $ should be gored, or whether the seams should be left in- 
of the color of the celebrated Falernian wine the most { $ tact. What we said last month, we now repeat: the greater 
costly. At the present day clouded amber is considered N number of dress-makers are goring the skirts of dresses, 
more valuable than the transparent, and the favorite tinge 5 $ with the object of diminishing the quantity of gathers 
is the milk-white. about the hips, and making the figure as flat at the waist 
ep ae as possible. Now, this object can be more easily attained 
A New Cotor.—At last we are to have a new color, and § $ if the petticoats are gored likewise, and those who object 
we have not the least doubt but that it will be warmly < $ to the gored breadths as being liable to be pulled out of 
welcomed, for who is not tired of the cuir (leather) color } Shape at the wash, can overcome the difficulty by inserting 
with which every article of ladies’ outer garments appears § Sa piping when sewing up the breadths. This piping or 
to have been dyed during the late spring and summer. It $ cording will sustain and strengthen the seams, and effec- 
has met our eye in all crowded assemblages in fifty dif- } tually prevent any loss of shape at the wash. The cage 
ferent shades, and we have heard it called by more than a ; crinoline should be covered mid-way with the same color 
dozen different names. It has long been known by “the } as the petticoat which is worn above it; if white, a white 
new color” leather, coffee, hazel brown, tiger, a golden ; cover or case should be worn, and if buff, then a buff case, 
brown, cigar, havane, etc., etc.; and although we do not } as the sight which so frequently meets the eye at the pre- 
think that any one of its divers names exactly corresponds } $ sent day, when the skirt is raised to cross a muddy street, 
with the shade, yet we all recoguize it when we see it. } of a white petticoat with a red one underneath, is not a 
One of the great advantages it possesses is, that it is a} pleasing one. The stockings should match, as nearly as 
durable color, and not being a delicate one, it does not soil 3 possible, both in color and style with the petticoat, as har- 
quickly ; it also looks weil when trimmed with black, which { mony in the toilet, even in its minutest details, is now 
is ever the most distinguished of all trimmings. This fact } more than ever considered. 
has most probably ‘been remarked by silk manufacturers, 
for many of the newest silks have golden leather-colored 
or Taematiranticss cme gegen tape: Mr aaphecctggen eS $ next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
color has had its day and a very long one too, and the tour- $ 3 of “Peterson” to every person who eshdil send us a club. 


terelle (turtle-dove) shade is to reign in its stead. It is § 
The club t b e three copies for $5.00; five 
lighter than the cuir, and many would reject it as being edie aden gcse eetent oP $5.00; 


50; i for $10.00. Whoever will 
Quakerish, but, for all that, a great success is prophesied N copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $ 
$ get up either of these clubs, at these rates, will receive, 
tor ft, ° Only the other day We. caw s Gres tends WHS I, either an extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised 
destined for the traveling costume of a very youthful and ° 


wealthy bride. Dress, circular cape trimmed with chenille  premiquns, cs Rey may pry. 
fringe of the same color, boots, gloves, and parasol, were bap 


An Extra Copy ror A Premium.—We shall renew, for 


all of the tourterelle shade, and a very ladylike and distin- Gioves.—Many ladies wear gloves which match precisely 
guished toilet it formed. 3 with the color of their dress. The Empress of the French 
-— . 5 Ghwags a great authority in matters pertuining to the 

ELABORATELY ARRANGED heatls of hair are fashionable for $ *ilet) is generally to be seen with apricot-colored kid 
evening; and, in addition, a rose or a butterfly is placed in § gloves. The newest style in Paris, and the one most geue- 
the center of the forehead, with the hair clustering around § S rally adopted, is a light glove with the three lines down 
and above it. The ornament, be it flower, fly, or bird, $ the back stitched in black, the remainder of the glove 
should be fastened in such a manner as to present the ap- $ ; being sewn with silk to match the kid. 
pearance of being embedded in the hair. Natural butter- $ N -—— 
flies have been mucb-coveted ornaments in Paris during} Tug Return or THE “ Missinc.”—This engraving tells ita 
the last six months, consequently these have attained to : own story. The husband, a volunteer, has been returned 
fabulous prices, twenty-five dollars being frequently paid } N “missing,” after one of’ the terrible battles of this war; 
for one of them. $ weeks and months have passed without his being heard 

ont N from; everybody believes him dead; and his wife has sunk 

Dressina JACKETS are very popular made of white jaco- $ 3 into comparative poverty; when, suddenly, he comes back, 
net, percale, or brilliante, and trimmed with bands of self- ¢ having been wounded and a prisoner, and escaped. 
colored cambric; these bands should not be more than one 
inch and a half wide, and should be edged with narrow >} 
white braid at each side. The bands should be placed 
down the fronts and around the bottom of the jacket and 
sleeves, As trimmings they have much to recommend 
them, as they do not require to be removed when the 
jacket is consigned to the washerwoman’s hands. 

Tae Latest Fasntons.—* If the ladies want a fashionable 
magazine,” says the Keosaqua’ (Iowa) News, “which is Save a Dottan.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
always up to time, Peterson is the.one. You can get the $ Zine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are 
latest fashions from: two tothree weeks sooner in this book $ three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants ina 
than in any other.” magazine, can be had.in “Peterson” for one-third less than 

yeas in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 

Wire or Sweermeant.—Says the Monticello (Ind.) Her- § 48k to subscribe, 
ald :—“ Tf there is a cloud on your wife’s brow, or you have 
had a difficulty with your sweetheart, and wish to avoid a Cueapest or Atu.—The Sidney (0.) Democrat says:— 
like calamity in future, subscribe for Peterson.” Wise 3 “Peterson’s is unquestionably the cheapest Magazine in 
words! 3 the country.” And so say all our exchanges. 


In Remirrina, write legibly, at the top of your letter, 
the name of your post-cffice, county, and state. If possible, 
procure a draft, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot 
be had, send U. 8. notes, or notes of solvent banks. Pay 
the postage on your letter. The U.S. postage currency, 
but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 

















898 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, y Live It Down. <A Story of the Light Lands. By J. C. 
The Young Parson.’ 1 ‘vol. 12 mo. Phitada: Smith, } Jeaffreson. 1 vol.,8 v0. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
English & Co.—This can hardly be called a novel, though ; Mr. Jeaffreson is favorably known to American readers as 
it is as fascinating as the best novel It is a humorous } the author of “Olive Blake’s Good Work,” a novel reprinted 
narrative of the life of a young parson during the first few } by the Harpers a year or twoago. The present fiction is 
years of his ministry.’ The authorship is anonymous; but N much better, however, than even its predecessors; and is, 
from intrinsic evidence, we venture a guess that the writer } in reality, one of the very best novels of its kind that has 
is a clergyman, of the Presbyterian connection, who has, } appeared lately. The description of society in “The Light 
or had, a charge in one of the southern counties of Penn- ; Lands,” fifty years ago, is graphic and full of interest. We 
sylvania, probably York or Cumberland: the local color 3 should have liked the novel better, however, if the “sen- 
can hardly be mistaken. The book is brimfal of fun. The 3 sational” part of the plot had been omitted; and all had 
author has a sense of the Indicrous scarcely inferior to that ; been like ‘the earlier chapters, through which a happy 
displayed in “The Pickwick Papers.” One laughable scene ; love-story ripples so pleasantly. 
succeeds another: yet nowhere is good taste offended. Nor: Philip Van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance. In Two 
is there anything, in the volume, derogating, in the least, 3 Parts. By Henry Taylor. 1 vol.,24.mo. Boston: Ticknor 
from the character of a Christian minister. The writer ; é Fields.—This drama first appeared more than twenty 
never forgets his high vocation. The influence of the work, ; years ago, when it took rank, at once, as a standard con- 
therefore, is for good; and the more so because of the raci- > tribution to English literature. It has since passed through 
ness and truth of its sketches, their Pre-Raphaelite fidelity ; numerous editions, and been translated into German by 
to human nature. A more original book has not appeared 3 Professor Heimann. The present edition is in “blue and 
for years. There is in it, in its numerous characters, } gold,” to match Ticknor & Fields’ popular series under that 
enough stock in trade for half a dozen novels. It is evi-$ title. The play was never intended to be acted: its great 
dently the work of a full mind; a first book, written in § length, indeed, would forbid this; but it is full of genius, 
; 
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the maturity of a man’s powers; and hence its freshness. } and just fitted for the closet. 
As a faithful daguerreotype of certain phases of Pennsy!- Husband and Wife; or, The Science.of Human Develop. 
vania rural life, it stands without a rival in American $ meng through Inherited Tendencies. iy the author of “ The 
literature. Parents’ Guide,” etc. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: Curleton— 
Victor Hugo. By a witness of his life (Madame Hugo). § This volume treats of a subject whiich has been too much 
Translated from the original French. By Charles Edwin 3 ignored. Every woman, especially every mother, should 
Wilborn. 1 vol.,8 vo:. New York: Carleton.—Every one ; give it a careful reading. We are not prepared to endorse 
who has read “Les Miserables,” ought to read this bio-¢ all its suggestions; there are indications in it of hasty 
graphy. In perusing it, we are surprised to find how much ° generalization, we think; but it is full, nevertheless, of 
of the novel ceases to be fictitious: for Marius is but a free : valuable information, and, if read discriminating!y, cannot 
variation of Victor Hugo himself; the garden of Cosette is N fail to be.of great service, 


the very spot where the author courted his child wife; in } Shoulder-Straps, A Novel of New York and the Army, 
an old school-mate of the Pension Cordier, Victor Hugo N 1862., By Henry Morford. 1.vol.,12 mo: Philada: T. B. 
becomes closely acquainted“with a galley slave; in short,’ pyterson & Brothers.—Mr. Morford has already made a re- 
~ Les Miserables” is part of the life of the author, and can 3 putasion as a first-class American feuilletonist. But, in this 
hardly be understood without his: memoir, ite complement. N novel, we think, he has excelled all his former fictions. 
ae en a ee apt were Dead We We ny eee Re les $ The book is exceedingly racy; hits right and left; is a 
qe tered ; » bingrapay, apart oven from ts connection } faithful picture of many phases of the war; and involves 
with the fiction, is one of great interest. Its sketches ne a story of great interest. Many public characters appear 
.% 
the childhood of Ilugo, spent between Naples, Spain, and $ under their own name. The volume is handsomely printed 
Paris, are especially delightful. The volume is published } and bound. 


in octavo to match Carleton’s fine edition of the novel. 


The Amber Gods, and Other Stories. By Harriet Eliza- 
beth Prescott. 1-vol.,.12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
The admirers of Miss Prescott’s stories have now an oppor- 
tunity of securing them for the library or center-table. 
This very elegant volume contains “The Amber Gods,” 
“In A Cellar,” “Knitting Sale-Socks,” “Circumstance,” 
“Desert Lands,” “Midsummer and May,” and “The South }  7y5 Light.and. Dark.of the Rebellion, 1 goby 12 mo. 


»” . . 
Breaker.” The book is dedicated as follows: “To R. 8. S. ’ Philada: G. W. Childs.—Quite a, vivacious book, and evi- 


I consecrate to you, in whom my future lies, these Memo- 3 , 
. t prson, 
rials of a Past that. yon have so endeared. H.E.P.” In 5 SHR See Coneanee: Seas o Hagens. anee:peton 


Se A 5 ; 
; $ high in position at Washington, to be the anonymous 
proma-sompnete, Miles, Rasgnett.te on 9f.apy nest regnerk- 3 author. There is more or less personal characterization, 


able writers: her descriptive powers, especially as seen in $ which gives spice,to the pages, and relieves the rhetoric. 


“The South Breaker,” are wonderful. a $. . . 
Hospital Transports. A Memoir of the Embarkation of 3 The book ip weep Generar arintes. 
‘ 


the Sick and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia, in N 
the Summer of 1862. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—This little volume has been prepared under the PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

auspices of the Sanitary Commission. Most of the letters $ Tae Anmat Cius.—In this game, two of the party must 
‘were written by Frederick Law Olmsted, Secretary of the = be elected to fill the offices of president and vice-president; 
Commission ; the Rev. Mr. Knapp, Chief Relief Agent, and $ the rest each chocse the name of some animal, bird, or in- 
several ladies who are co-workers in the enterprise. We § sect, which they will represent. The president then relates 
cordially endorse the assertion of the publishers, that the } an anecdote, or ‘recites a piece of poetry slowly. At the 
volume, “by the thrilling and pathetic character of its con. $ occurrence of any word, the initial letter of which is the 
tents, will impress more deeply on the public attention the § same as that of any animal in the club, the cry peculiar to 
‘importance of the work,” which the Sanitary Commission { that animal must be repeated by the person who represents 


Squire Trevelyn’s Heir. By Mrs, Henry Wood, 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada:. T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new 
copy-right novel, by the popular author of “ East Lynne.” 
That wonderful faculty of awakening and retaining the 
reader’s interest, which characterizes all Mrs. Wood’s 
novels, appears in its full force in “Squire Trevelyn’s 
Heir.” The book should have an immense sale. 
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is accomplishing. ' > it. For instance, if a dog, a cuckoo, and a bee, at any word 
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HORTICULTURAL.-—FIRESIDE MAGIC. 
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commencing with a D, the dog must bark; at a C,a cuckoo 3 answer, “The knave of hearts.” Tell him he has madea 
must be heard; at a B, the bee mnst buzz. The vice-pre- $ s mistake, for if he look at bis card, he will find it to be the 
sident must be on the watch for any omission, When one N knave of spades, which will be the case. You then give 
occurs, he is at liberty to ask the delinquent six questi : him the remainder of the pack, telling him that, if he look 
concerning the animal be represents, and for as many as } § over it, he will find the knave of hearts in quite a different 
he fails to answer correctly, a forfeit can be demanded, but N situation. 
if he answers all, he takes the vice-president’s place. This feat, though it excites much admiration, is yery 
Smuaciers.—Here, one personates an officer, and the rest 3 3 simple. You procure an extra knave of hearts, and cut it 
are called smugglers, standing in one corner, which is called 3 in half, keeping the upper part, and throwing away the 
their harbor. They all run out at the cry of “Look out!” § : lower. When commencing your feat, get the knave of 
and endeavor to reach the other end of the room before the 2 3 spades to the bottom of the pack, and lay over the upper 
officer can catch them. Whoever is caught must be officer ; part of it, unperceived, your half knave of hearts; and, 
in the next attempt. } under pretence of holding the pack very tight, throw your 
} thumb across the middle of the knave, so that the joining 
; may not be perceivéd; for the legs of those two knaves are 
$80 much alike that there is no danger of detection, You, 
> of course, give lim the legs of the knave of spades to hold, 
S and, when he has drawn the card away, hold your hand so 


weree. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Wixpow-GarpENING.—Bulbs, such as are imported an- 
nually from Holland, at this time of the year are invalu- 


able for window-culture: It is advisable to obtain them } 
early, for the reason that they should not be kept exposed } 
above ground long after they arrive, and early purchasers 3 
have the best choice. A judicious selection is of the ut- 
most importance in producing satisfactory results. The 3 
test is in the time of flowering, which ranges from Decem- 3 
ber to May; and if it is desired to have a succession during 3 
the whole of that time, a selection of a dozen or so of each ; 
sort, as they are arranged below, will do, by following the § 
accompanying directions. It is, however, a practice with ; 
many, to have such as flower all at one time, and produce } , 
a grand, massive displayiall at once. This plan certainly 3 
has its advantages, in requiring less time to manage it; for § 
the bulbs, being potted at-the time of purchase, are covered i 
and left to within’a short time of flowering. In the other § $ 
case, tliey are withdrawn as réquired,. Nearly all bulbs ¢ : 
may be grown in a soil composed of two parts loam to one 3 
of very rotten dung; a little sand undor each bulb is ad- 
vantageous. The pots should be properly drained. After § 
potting, place them on a well-irained spot, and cover with 
light soil to the depth of three or four inches over the 
bulbs, They may be left. till within a fortnight or three 
weeks of the time they are wanted in bloom. The only 
care then necessary is to guard against exposing them to § 
any sudden increase of temperatu.e, which is apt. to destroy 


the buds, or, as gardeners express it, they go blind. Winter $ 


aconites, place half a dozen round _a four-ineh pot,and cover 
about aniuch. Van Thol tulips, ditto,, Snow-drops, about 
a dozen in the same sized pot; these flower beat after the 
first year, and may-be. kept on, from year to year, in the § 
same pots, Roman narcissus, put three or four ina six- } 
inch pot; these also: flower, year after year, in the same } 
pots, if, the bulb is properly, maturated after flowering. $ 
Crocuses, put about six in a four-inch pot. Soleil d'Or nar- 
¢isgus, see Roman ditto. Hyacinths, other tulips and nar- » 
éigsus; follow in succession. Give plenty of Toom in potting 
later sorts. 





; FIRESIDE MAGIC. 

“Horn Ir Fast.”-—You commence by. asking, the most 
athletic person in company whether he is nervous; he will, 
most probably answer inthe: negative; you then ask if 
he thinks he can hold a card tightly; If he answer, “No,” 
ask the question of some one else, till you obtain an answer 
im the affirmative, You. then desire the party to stand in 
the middle of the room, and, holding up the pack of cards, 
you show him the, bottom card, and reguost him to pro. 
¢laim what, card:it;is; he willsay it.is, the knaye of hearts; 
you .then, tell him, te hold the card. tightly at the bottom, 
and. look; to the ceiling. While he is looking up, you ask 
him if, he recollects his card; if he say, “Yes,” desire him 
to draw it away, and ask him what it is., He.will, of course, 


$ that the faces of the cards will be turned toward the floor, 


$ and take an opportunity of removing the half knave; you 


may vary the feat by having a half knave of spades. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
hae Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


- 


MEATS, 
Breast of Mutton.—The brisket changes first in the 


$ breast: and if it is to be kept, it is best to rub it witha 


little salt, should the weather be hot. Cut off the super+ 
fluous fat, joint it well, and roast, and serve it with stewed 
$ cueumbers; or to eat ‘cold, sprinkle it well with chopped 
parsley, while roasting. Or:—Bone it, take off a good deal 
3 of ‘the fat, and cover it with crumbs of bread, herbs, and 
; seasoning; then roll and boil till tender; serve with tomato- 
$ sauce or sorrel, Or:--Stew it with all the usual kinds of 
vegetables and a little curry,powder. Or:—Cut off the fat, 
and half-boil it; take ont the bones, and beat the brenst flat; 
season it with pepper and salt; brush it over with the yelk 
5 
2 of an egg, and strew over it minced parsley and green 
$ onions, mixed with crumbs of bread; baste it well with 
fresh butter, and broil it.in a Dutch oven. Serve with 
stewed cucumber or sauce Robert. 

Fillet of Veal Roasted —Take a leg of veal, cut off the 
knuckle sufficiently above the joint to make a handsome 
$ fillet. Take out the bone, fill up the space with stuffing, 
$ aud also put.a good layer under the fat, ‘Truss it of a good 

$ shape by drawing the fat round, and tie it up with a taped 
$ Paper it, put it a good distance from the fire, as the meat 
$ is very solid, and must be so thoroughly done as not to 
; leave the least appearance of red gravy; serve it with 
} melted butter poured over; and gravy round. Ham or 

bacon should be served with) it, and fresh cucumbers if in 
season. In Paris, a longe de veau i cut somewhat in the 
shape of a haunch of mutton, with the filletand part of the 
loin joined together. 

Mutton-Chops should be taken from the loin, from half 
to three-quarters of an inch thick. They should not be put 
on the gridiron until everything else is ready to be served; 
have a clear cinder fire to broil them: if the fat falling 
from them should cangea blaze, remove the gridiron for a 
moment, and strew a handful of salt over the fire. ‘They 
should be kept continually turned; the greater part of the 
chine-bones should be chopped off; cut off a good deal of 
the fat, but do not pepper or flour the chops; and serve 
them one at a time, immediately they are done. 


VEGETABLES, 


The fresher all green vegetables. are used after being 
taken from the ground the better; and therefore nothing 
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can be comparable to cutting them from your own garden; ; To Stew.—The large buttons are best for this purpose, 
but, when ‘purchased in the market, care should be taken ! and the small flaps while the fur is still red. Rub the but- 
that those of the cabbage tribe should appear crisp and ; tons with salt and a bit of flannel; cut out the fur, and take 


vividly green: not too small, nor yet overgrown in size. 
When abont to be used, the outer leaves should be strip- 
ped, the stalks cut short, and the vegetables immersed for 
an hour or two in cold water into which should be put a 
handful of salt, for the purpose of thoroughly cleansing it 


off the skin from the others; put them into a stewpan with 
a little lemon-juice, pepper, salt. and a small piece of fresh 
butter, and let the whole simmer slowly till done; then 
put a small bit of butter and flour, with two spoonfuls 
of cream; give them one boil, and serve with sippets of 


from slugs, and those insects with which the leaves are $ bread. 


commonly infested, All green vegetables, should be put 
into boiling water, Never boil any species of greens with 
meat. Boil them in plenty of pure water, with salt, to 
which a little vinegar may be added with advantage; do 
not cover the saucepan, but keep up,a steady fire, so that 
they shall not be allowed to stop boiling until thoroughly 
done: drain them instantly, for if overboiled they lose their 





Stewed Cucumbers.—Take two or three straight cucum- 
bers, cut off one end, then take out the seeds, lay them in 
vinegar and water, and pepper and salt; have some good 
farce, and fill each cucumber with it; dry your cucumbers 
well out of the vinegar first, then dry them ina clean rub- 
ber; then fry them, if for brown; if for white, not; take 
them out of the butter, and put them to stew in some good 


flavor and become insipid; they should be well done, for, } stock, with one onion, a fagot of herbs, a slice of lean ham, 
if that be neglected for the purpose of preserving their } S until tender; thicken the liquor, and pass through a 


crispness, they will be rendered indigestible. 

Hard water spoils the color of such vegetables as should 
be green, but a very small bit of soda or carbonate of am- 
monia will soften it, and even improve their brightness. 
The practice of putting pearlash in the pot, to improve 
their color, should be strictly forbidden, as it imparts $ 
an unpleasant flavor; as will also soda if not cautiously $ : 
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\ tammy; season with a little drop of vinegar, lemon-juice, 


} sugar, salt, and white pepper, glaze the cucumbers several 


5 times to be a light brown. 

To Boil Cauliflowers.—Trim them neatly, let them soak 
at least an hour in cold water, put them into boiling water, 
in which a handful of salt has been thrown, let it boil, 
occasionally skimming the water. If the cauliflower is 


Se } small, it will only take fifteen minutes; if large, twenty 


Potatoes require no attention for the preservation of their } 
color, but their flavor will be spoiled if their dressing be 3 
not attended to, which although of the most simple nature, } 
is frequently ill performed. The best mode of doing it is ; 
to sort the potatoes, and choose them of an equal size; 3 
wash them with a scrubbing-brush, and put them into cold § 
water sufficient to cover them, and no more, About ten 
minutes after the water has come to a boil, take out the 
half of it, and replace with cold water, to check it; the 
reason assigned for which is, “that the cold water sends 
the heat from the surface to the ‘heart, and makes the 
potatoes mealy.” Then throw in a large handful of salt, 
leave the pot uncovered, and let it remain upon the fire to 
simmer until the potatoes are done; this is the moment to 
be watched, for, if overbviled, they will become waxy. The 
cook should, therefore, occasionally try them, by piercing 
them to the heart with a fork, and, when they are tender, 





; minutes may be allowed; do not let them remain after they 


are done, but take them up, and serve immediately. If the 
cauliflowers are to be preserved white, they ought to be 
$ boiled in milk and water, or a little flour should be put 
into the water in which they are boiled, and melted butter 
should be sent to table with them. 

Tomatoes Stewed —A few tomatoes, when simply stewed 
in a little gravy, seasoned only with salt, or mixed with a 
little celery, are a very pleasant vegetable; if not very 
small, three or four will be sufficient for a moderate party. 


MARMALADE, JELLY, ETC. 

Apple Jetly.—Cut six dozen of sound rennet apples in 
quarters, take out all the pips, put them into a sugar-pan, 
just cover them with cold water, and place over the fire; 
let boil till the apples become quite pulpy, when drain 
them upon a sieve, catching the liquor in a basin, which 


the pot should be instantly taken off the fire, and the pota- } afterward pass through @ new and very clean jelly-bag. 
toes passed through a colander to drain; which being done, ; To every pint of liquor have one pound of sugar, whilst hot 
ard the water thrown out, they should then be replaced $ ‘ mix in the liquor from the apple with a very clean skim- 
upon a folded flannel, in the same pot, with a cloth put $ ther. To prevent it boiling over keep it skimmed, lift the 
over them and the lid only half over; they should be left ; skimmer occasionally from the pan, and when the jelly falls 
by the side of the fire to.keep hot and to cause the evapo- ; from it in thin sheets take it up, and fill the pots. The 
ration of the steam. When served, they should be wrapped } smaller pots are the best adapted for jellies. 
in a warmed cotton napkin. If of moderate size they will Crab-Apples.—Get a quantity of the common crab-apple, 
take about half an hour boiling, to which'ten minutes must ¢ cut them (peel and all) in slices, fill your preserving-pan 
be added for evaporation ere they can be sent totable. An } with them, and just cover them with spring water. Let 
iron pot is the best vessel for boiling potatoes in, since, $ them boil until the fruit is almost ina mash. Strain the 
after the water has been poured off; it retains sufficient liquor through a flannel bag. Allow it to stand for a couple 
heat to dry them thoroughly. 3 of hours, that the sediment may get to the bottom. Then 
Mushrooms.—Cooks should be perfectly acquainted with } run it through a piece of fine muslin, and to every pint of 
the different sorts of things calléd by this name by igno- ; juice put a pound of preserving sugar; the peel and juice 
raut people, as the déath' of many persons has been occa- } of a lemon in the proportion of one to every two quarts. 
sioned by carelessly using the poisonous kinds. The.eatable Let it beil for an hour over 4 clear fire, when it can be 
mushfooths at first appear very small and of a round form, ; placed ‘in pots. When cold it will be as stiff as possible; 
on a little stalk.’ They grow very fast, and the upper part ; and if not, by boiling it a second time it will become so. 
and stalk are white. As the size increases, the under part ; Quince’ Marmalade.—Pare’ and quarter the fruit, put it 
gtadually opens, and shows a fringed fur of a very fine eal- } in mnyets in a stone jar with sugar sprinkled between eaeh ; 
mon color, which continues more or léss till the hroom ; add at ful of water, and bake it in a cool oven. Have 





has gained some size,an@ then turns to a dark browis, } a quantity of sugar equal in weight to the fruit; allow one 
These marks should be attendéd to, and likewise whether ; quart of water to every four pounds; boil the sugar and 
the skin can be easily parted from the edges and middle. ; water together, skimming it well. When the quinces are 
Those that have a white or yellow fur should be carefull y? * soft add them, with a quart of the juice which will be found 
avoided; though many of them’ have the same sniclt; but § in fe jar: boil then in the syrup, beating it with a spoon 
until the marmalade is quite smooth. 


not so strong, as the right sort. 
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To Stew Pears,—As the pears.are peeled put them at ; mings, which are arranged round the bottom of skirts, 
once into. the water in the stewpan, to prevent their turn- $ there is no end to the variety—no two dress-makers trim 
ing black, To eight pears, add a quarter of a pound of loaf} in the same style. The newest are the chenille fringes, 
sugar and a dozen cloves. Cover close. Let the pears stew : which are difficult to obtain, and when obtained are very 
slowly for eight hours, then put them by in the stewpan, ’ costly. The box-plaited flounces are decidedly the most 





closely covered up, and the next day they will be found to 
have the bright red color which they should have. Wine 
may be added to taste, 


Compound of Pears.—Take six large pears, pare them, 
and take out the cores. To a pound of loaf-sugar put a pint 
of water into a stewpan, with the rind of one lemon, cut 
thin, and a drachm of cochineal pounded and tied up in a 
piece of muslin; boil and skim it, and then put in the pears; 
let them boil until they are clear and red, and when suffi- 
ciently done put in the juice of three lemons; then put into 
ajar and cover down. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Fie. 1.—CLoak AND WALKING Dress.—The cloak of purple 
velvet, trimmed with cord. 

Fig. 1.—EvVeENING Dress oF Ficurep Si1k, trimmed with 
rich lace, : 

Fic. 11.—Rrpine Dress oF DARK GREEN CLoTAH.—The body 
is made with a postillion skirt at the back, and is open in 
front, over a white chemisette. Sleeves quite plain, and 
only sufficiently large at the hand to admit of a very nar- 
row under-sleeve. Gray felt hat, with a gray veil, and 
trimmed with a black plume and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig, 1v.—CLoak oF Buiack SILK, richly embroidered in a 
reed pattern in silk and jet beads, and trimmed with nar- 
row black guipure. 

Fic. v.—Cioak oF BLAcK VELVET, deeper at the back 
than in front, and quite full on the shoulders. It is trim- 
med with gimp and a wide black lace. 

Fie. vi.—Back AND Front Views or A TaLMA in dark-gray 
cloth, braided in black. 

Fic. yu.—Rargak. Bopy, low and square across, Waist 
round. It is trimmed with black bands between two 
ruches. A vandyked jockey similarly trimmed, Sleeve 
oval, that is to say, narrowest at the shoulder and the 
wrist, Same trimming. Black silk tassels. 

Fic. vit, and 1x,—Lonsumgavu Bopy, (Back and Front 


popular.. The ready-made skirts of mohair or alpaca, of an 
undecided cloudy shade, are mostly arranged with three nar- 
row. flounces, bound at each side with bright blue, mauve, 
or green silk, They are plaited on with a heading, and the 
roll which conceals the stitching is of the same color as the 


binding. Moire antiques are likewise trimmed with box- 


plaited black or white lace flounces. In these cases the 


$ flonnces are narrow rather than wide, and are arranged 


with the plaits wide apart, so that the pattern of the laco 
may be seen, The other trimmings are various, as we said 
before: ruches placed in the form of the three sides of a 
square; black lace over white silk, placed in festoons, fast- 
ened together with a bow and long ends, all described by 
the trimming, which is laid flat on the skirt; lozenges, in 
either black velvet or silk; interlaced rings, made of 
ruches of two colors, placed at each breadth; rows of black 
lace flowers and leaves; the silk girdle-cord twirled or fes- 
tooned: these, and a variety of other ornaments, are all 
used for the skirts of dresses. 

Bot Tyranny IN Fasnion exists no longer; a lady can 
dress herself according to her own individual taste; she 
can choose her colors to suit her complexion and the shade 
of her hair; her dress can be cut in accordance with tho 
style of her figure, and provided her toilet is selected with 
taste, she will be found fashionable. 

If we were asked how bodices are made, we should find 
the question difficult to answer categorically, for they are 
made to suit the style and requirements of the figure, so 
$ that at no period have taste and judgment necessary to 
} make a good selection been so requisite as they are at the 

present moment. Pretty slight figures do well to adopt 
3 the sash, especially if it be a long one, for the wide sashes 
? shorten the figure. Short, dumpy figures should, on the 
; contrary, adopt the bodice with the lancers’ basque at the 

back, and with two small points in the front. Young mar- 
N ried ladies adopt the chemise Russe in white foulard, em- 
} broidered with silk and finished off with the hussar sash, 
$ which is newer than the Swiss band. 
; Many ladies, as if tired with the excess of trimming 





View.)—Silk jacket ornamented with braid and galloons. ; lately disposed over all their dresses, wear, now no trim- 
This jacket has a collar and lapels. The Zouave sleeve is } ming at all, their dresses being made quite plain, but with 
fastened at bottom by @ lace and tassels. Four tassels on § an immense train, the skirts and bodices being entirely 
the short skirt behind. This body is accompanied by ; unornamented. This has a particularly good effect with 
a silk waistcoat of a color contrasting with that of the } glace silks, which are again coming into fashion, pearl-gray 
toilet. shot with lilac being the greatest novelty. 

GENERAL REMARKS,—The silks this antumn are 6o enor. } Tae GENERAL Sty_z or Currinc BoTH MORNING AND 
mously expensive, that only those with well-filled purses ? Dressinc-Gowns is now in one piece; that is to say, the 
will have the courage to buy them, Fifty cents yard is } front breadths and the front of the bodice are not cut at 
the advance on moat,silks, on some even more. But meri- } the waist and then joined together, but are cut each side 
nos, poplins, alpacas, and many other woolen materials, § in one length and sloped out so as to fall into the figure; 
how come of such fine quality, and.in such exquisite shades, } it is an exceedingly graceful form, but one which requires 
that they really leave but little to be desired in the way of ; all the petticoats that are worn underneath it to be gored. 
silks. A good black silk is an invaluable addition to any 3 A row of buttons is generally sewn all down the front, and 
lady’s wardrobe; but few of us are willing to pay two dol- } occasionally down the gores. White cashmere morning- 
lars and a, quarter a yard, for what we used to obtain for } dresses bound with black velvet, and trimmed with black 





one dollar and three-quarters—and s0 on through the whole 
scale of prices. ‘ 

In tHe Make oF Onpinary Dresses there is absolutely 
nothing new to chronicle; all efforts seem to be directed to 
the trimming of the skirts. The most fashionable style 
is decidedly the gored skirt, with trimming upon each 
breadth. Sometimes it consists of a simple cording, either 
& precise match or a decided contrast in color to the mate- 
rial; sometimes black lace, lined with white, placed in zig- 
zags mp the seams; while others bave wide box-plaitings, of 
& contrasting color, upon each breadth.,.As for the trim- 


velvet. buttons, are. now. very popular. Sometimes black 
lace insertion is used, but this is not appropriate. 

TaRTANS, are very popular for dresses. The dress is cut 
in the Gabrielle form (the bodice and skirt in one pieco 
in front), with a paletot or circular cape to match; the Rob 
Roy and the Forty-second being the favorite plaids, 

TaLmas, Crrncunars, Paugtors, of every style are worn. 
In fact, almost anything in the way of a covering for the 

1} 14. is fi hs, Al, 

Tue Patetot has undergone some modification; instead 

of the fronts being cut straight, they slant gradually as 
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they descend, being joined only atthe throat where they are ; stitched on in a pattern around Valenciennes insertion. 
fastened. They are now cut as nearly as possible to fall in $ A frill of Valenciennes lace falls on to the wrist and is car. 
to the waist without being quite tight. Tassels and gimp $ ried up as far‘as the elbow at the outside of the arm. 


ornaments are much employed for ornamenting these pale- 
tots. The material of which they are made is usually the 
same as the dress, and they are trimmed round to corres- 
pond with the skirt. 

For autumn wear the black silk circular cape will be 
very popular; it is made of gros grain or gros royal, and 


Mornine Caps are made of a round shape; with a trim- 
ming of lace or Dlonde all round, and a few bows of ribbon. 
The newest style is that known as the Cutalane. ‘ The back 
piece is square, and falls loosely behind; it’ is only joined 
at the top tothe front. The front piece is rounded off on 
each side of the face, 4nd trimmed as usual; a ribbon is 


sewn on under this front piece and tied behind the head; 
the hair shows a little between the front and back piece. 
The latter resembles the veil worn by Italian women; it is 


should be cut to fall some four inches below the waist, 
The best trimming for it, when it is destined for a married 
lady, is two rows of deep black lace. The first row of black " 
lace is sewn on round the edge of the cape, and is headed 3 Benerally made of net, and trimmed round with lace. 

with a thick black silk ruche; the second row is first joined $ For Morning Weak, the nets which are so.generally worn 
to.a piece of black Brussels net the same depth as the lace, : ®t@ all;trimmed with a bow at the top of the head. This 
and this is joined also on to the cloak underneath the first ; is an improvement upon the elastic which, when visible, 
row, the two rows of lace hanging separate from each : was not a pretty object to contemplate; the unformal bow 
other, A black silk ruche is arranged up the front and $ 2°W completely conceals the elastic. The loops should run 
round the throat. This forms a yery elegant and at the $ ; along the top, and the ribbon should be of the same color 
came time {isa simply made autumnal covering, but the 3 3 as the net, and not wide. 

lace should be deep, otherwise the effect will not be good. 


Boynets do not stand quite as high as formerly, and 
although the decided Marie Stuart shape is not very much 
worn, still in its modified style it is.very popular. These 8 _F1G. 1—DRess FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF SIX YEARS OLD.— 
bonnets are not so very large, are more flat or square } Frock of Irish poplin, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt 
across the top than those which ‘have been worn. The 3 by a row of black velvet cut in trefoil leaves. The body is 
colored crepe caps are now much more geveral than the 3 ®@¥are, low, and without shoulderpieces. It also has a 
white tulle ones, and in many cases they prove more be- ¢ bertha cut to match the bottom of the sit. The sleeve 
coming. White tulle veils ruched all round with white, ; is short, and composed of three jockeys ornamented at the 
or with a colored ribbon inside the hem, are worn over the ? $ edge by small pinkings. It may, if desired, be made with 
face; these do not set ‘closely to-it like a mask as fortherly, H an elbow, and have the edges trimmed with pinkings. A 
but hang from it rather more loosely. Polish cloak; velvet trimmed with gray astrakhan. Henry 

In CoLLans AND Currs an ‘improvement has been intro- $ $ III. hat, of black velvet, a velvet band of the same, and a 
duced by trimming the ‘plain’ stitched linen with Maltese : plithe of feathers it front. 
lace’ fusettion and’ edgihgs.” Undersleeves are now cut in § Fic: 11.—Deetss ‘ror ‘a Bor.—The suit is made of gray 
the same shape’ as those of dresses, and made with very ; cloth. Knickerbocker pantaloon, and loose sacque. Black 
deep cuffs; no’ longer turned back, but straight. ‘These = y patent-leather boots: with soft leather tops. 
nid often consist 6f ‘alternate Wands of stitched linen'and } Fic. 11.—Dness or Green Poruin, TRIMMED wirm BLAck 
insertions of Maltese lace; a deep lace fs eatried round the $ VeLver.This dress, by Beliig lined to make it warm, may 
“dge ‘of the wrist, and turns up on one side the length of $ Be used as ‘an outdoor dress. It opens ‘in front, and is 
‘Bix or seven inches, to correspond’ with ‘the trimming of 2 trimmed with black velvét'battons. 
the ‘sleeves of the Gress: The under-sleeve is often also $ Fre. ‘tv.—Dktss For 4 ittie Gitu—The material is of 
open half-way, the opening being edged with ‘a band of § ’ biue cashmere, embroidered in eilk of ‘a shade darker than 
stitched linen and a fall of Maltese lace. ‘When this is not N ‘the dress.” The body is made with a postillion skirt at the 
the casé, and the wrist is narrower, a few puffings of muslin § S biick, and With the sleeves is embroidered to correspond 
are made in the lower part of the sleeve: The collars are § With the dress, and is finished with a quilling of bine rib- 
straight, and niade in the same style. N bon. This body-can be warmly wadded, so as to make a 

Tue Cor Cavarier is still much worn; it is straight'at the ; suitable out-door dress till quite late. White felt hat, 
back, and the corners are turned back in front; the sleeves § ° ‘trimmed with a blue plume and velvet ribbon. 
are made to match, with a double point, which ts ‘also < : Fig. v. and vi.—Front AND Back View of a black and 
turned back. \-white plaid dress fora little girl.—The trimniing is of blue 

Cutemiserres, which are #0 intich worn just now, are made ; silk braided in blacks and the mantle is of blue poplin. 

‘fn cambric, with narrow fitted pleats, divided by insertions }' Fre. vit/ anid \vit—Back’ AND Prowt Virw of a Scotch 
‘of lace or embroidery, with @ harrow edge routid the néck; dress for a little ‘boy. ° The dress is of a green and searlet 
they are often rather under-bodies than chemisettes, coming } Plaid, and the scarf may bo of the saute material and cvlor, 
“down as far as the waist, and with the sleeves tiade on to 3 : or of plain scarlet cashiniere. 

them. ; Fie. rx.—Dress or Sotsalst Casnmens for a little girl, 

Cotorep Coriars ani sleeves are popular; these are made ; braided in white. 
either Of ‘selfcoloted cambric, such as mauve, or with a. ; GeNerat! Remings.—We nave not'seen anything very 
‘white’ ground spotted and ‘striped with a gay color: The S‘new in the way of Dresses for Children this month. Low 
‘collar'is ‘worn in two ways, éither tery narrow and straight ; bodies, pointed a la Sicivsesse, are the preitiest for little 
round the throat, or 'turnéd down with péinté in frontthe ° girls. In Paris, they always wear chemisettes and sleeves 

“wristbands either falling uport the liahdy as a gentleman's : of ‘white cambri¢ inside their frocké.| The skirts are short 
‘cuff, oF turned back’ from, fout to five inches deep. | Thése } arid full, and! trimmed nruch in the matner as ladies’ 
are “either fastenéd With’ townd Hnen ‘buttons, or with dresses. Little girls wea? either the paletot or the round 
three targe ‘effver or’ gold‘ studs, the “initials béing: en- 3 ctpe s little boys; open jackets and Knickerbockers, unless 
graVod ‘on them, The’ black 'ri¥bon velvet which ‘secures: {the Scotch ' Gr Russian ‘dress’ ie ‘preferred: ‘The-‘Russian 
thi’ locket dnd 4s tied at the back, ia’ Worn’ wider than for + dress cousists ‘of @ sort of long jacket, with a waistcoat, 
merly, For afternoon wear white muslin under-sleeves are $ atid fall trowsers gathered’ at thé knee. High boots in 
cut almost close to the arm and left open at the wrist; they ; black kid are worn with fit. The Prince Imporial is eften 
‘are ornamented with application of cambric, which is 2 seer in this costume, 
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BLACK VELVET MANTLE. 
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By ROLLIN A. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


P. P. 
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* Povce.—The thumb of the right hand must be passed lightly. over all of the strings. 
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